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THE PROSPECT FOR ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY TODAY 


WILHELM PAUCK* 


RENAISSANCE of theology is tak- 
ing place in contemporary Prot- 
estantism. It does not yet affect 

the churches in such a way that older 
theological attitudes and views are re- 
placed and that a new Christian outlook 
upon the world is determining the work 
of the churches. To be sure, such tenden- 
cies do manifest themselves, but they 
have not yet gained decisive power. 

In spite of the changes which occur 
in the cultural whole, the traditional life 
maintains itself. Although naive his- 
torians are wont to speak of periods of 
historical transition in terms of catastro- 
phes, a cataclysmic breakup of the his- 
torical process never actually occurs. 
Also in eras of change historical conti- 
nuity is preserved. Cultural transforma- 
tions are of a gradual character. Their 
radicalness can often be clearly observed 


* Since 1931 Professor Pauck has been professor 
of church history and more recently of historical 
theology in the Chicago Theological Seminary. For 
some years, and now through the Federated Faculty, 
this has carried with it an appointment in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He holds his doctorate from 
Berlin. He has lectured widely in the colleges and 
seminaries as well as in the Ecumenical Theological 
Seminar in Geneva, Switzerland. He is the author of 
Karl Barth, Prophet of a New Christianity (1931) 
and The Church against the Word (1935); and a con- 
tributor to Environmental Factors in Church His- 
tory (1939) and to Religion and the Present Crisis 
(1942). He has lately given much time to the plans 
for union of the Congregational Christian churches 
and the Evangelical Reformed church. 
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only in the perspective of later develop- 
ments. The revolutionary importance of 
the Renaissance or the Reformation in 
the history of Western civilization was 
not clearly discernible to their contempo- 
raries, for, by supporting or opposing 
these movements, they believed that 
they were fulfilling their obligations only 
to their immediate past and present. 

In our day the Christian church con- 
tinues to exercise its accustomed func- 
tion, providing its people with religious 
instruction and practice in ways deter- 
mined by historical inheritance. We may 
be sure that, in spite of the present re- 
ligious and cultural crisis, the church will 
preserve its traditional character. But, 
gradually, new attitudes will assert 
themselves and, in time, dominate the 
mind of the church. Then orthodoxy and 
pietism, fundamentalism and liberalism, 
which now, together with the national, 
social, and economic forces that have 
shaped their history, determine the life 
of the churches, will make room for new 
attitudes. These will perhaps arise out 
of the theological movements which to- 
day are slowly gaining in strength. These 
movements have come to the fore in 
anticipation of the changes which the 
church will have to undergo. 

One can distinguish three main types 
of a new theological orientation: (1) a 
radical theological liberalism, (2) a new 
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evangelicalism, and (3) the ecumenical 
theology. 

The features of these theological pro- 
grams are not sharply cut. It is not pos- 
sible to regard them as fully developed 
plans of thought and action. They ap- 
pear as broad projects, the outlines of 
which are fairly clear. But the promise 
they may hold for the future is still hid 
in the fluctuations of the process of be- 
coming. Nor can one attribute any of 
these programs to individual leaders, al- 
though each one of them is being shaped 
by strong individual contributors to 
theological thought. Leaders who seem 
to further the same program do not agree 
in their specific views." 

It is also impossible to state that these 
programs are advocated by whole Prot- 
estant church groups, visibly set apart 
from other groups. However, it is highly 
important to note that the exponents of 
these programs come from different de- 
nominational traditions. This fact seems 
to indicate that the old denominational 
alignments have lost much of their theo- 
logical significance. 

Finally, it is perhaps permissible to 
say that there are individual theologians 
who sympathize with all three programs. 
Attracted to the point of view expressed 
in each of them and yet unable to decide 
for one of them, they represent the prob- 
ably large number of contemporary 
Protestants who know that the mind of 
the church is changing but cannot tell 
the direction of the change. 


* E.g., W. E. Hocking, H. N. Wieman, and J. S. 
Bixler, whom I consider as “radical theological 
liberals,” differ profoundly from each other. And 
Emil Brunner, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Anders 
Nygren, whom I regard as furtherers of the program 
of the “new evangelicalism” (they themselves may 
not think so), can certainly not be said to hold the 
same views. The difference of the individual opin- 
ions of “ecumenical theologians” is so obvious 
that it hardly needs to be mentioned. 


RADICAL THEOLOGICAL LIBERALISM 


The program which may be labeled 
“radical theological liberalism’ depends 
primarily upon the methods and attain- 
ments of modernism. It is based on the 
presupposition that many of the histori- 
cal beliefs of Christianity have outlived 
their usefulness. Its advocates differ from 
the older liberals in so far as they adhere 
to this opinion with a radical earnestness. 
The modernists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the early decades of this cen- 
tury relied upon the distinction between 
the abiding content and the changing 
categories of the Christian faith (and 
there was truth in this distinction!). 
They considered it possible to create 
proper contemporary expressions of the 
superhistorical ‘“‘essence”’ of Christianity. 
They took a position inside the existing 
churches and hoped gradually to trans- 
form their thought and worship by 
means of education. They were success- 
ful particularly in so far as they accom- 
plished a loosening of creedal authority 
and a broad enlightenment of the church 
people about the temporary and relative 
character of theological doctrines. But 
they always preserved the existing ec- 
clesiastical institutions and introduced 
no revolutionary innovations. 

The new liberalism is much more radi- 
cal. Its representatives are not primarily 
concerned for the preservation of the ex- 
isting churches. While they regard them- 
selves as Christian thinkers, they do not 
take a position within any of the existing 
churches. Not unaware of the historical 
effectiveness of the Christian tradition, 
they define the religious attitude of mod- 
ern man on the basis of the scientific in- 
terpretations of the universe, in depend- 
ence upon the new biological, psychologi- 
cal, and sociological knowledge of man, 
or in terms of the modern philosophy and 
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history of religion. The radicalness of 
their point of view is to be seen in the 
fact that they are not primarily inter- 
ested in serving the churches. Their first 
concern belongs to those modern men 
who, emancipated from the Christian 
tradition, long for religious guidance 
amid the confusions and pressures of 
present-day living. Their interpretation 
of religion is determined by the desire to 
give recognition to the truth which, 
they feel, must inhere in all high reli- 
gions. Some of them look forward to the 
day when one world-religion will serve 
and express the religious needs of men 
everywhere. They trust that the scientif- 
ic advance will continue and gradually 
overcome the inward and outward limi- 
tations which still separate the peoples 
of the world from each other. Therefore, 
they subject the historical faiths to an 
examination on the basis of norms which 
are derived from the sciences or inspired 
by scientific philosophy, and they hold 
that only those religious ideas deserve 
to be cultivated which have stood the 
test of this scrutiny. They pin their 
hopes on the philosophy of religion. They 
expect that, when its furtherers will have 
developed universal methods for the in- 
terpretation of religion that can be as 
generally recognized as the methods of 
the sciences now are, it will replace the 
“discipline’’ of ecclesiastical theology. 

The influence of these radical liberals 
extends far into the churches, and they 
have a hold upon many Christian leaders, 
especially ministers. These may not be 
fully aware of the implication of the 
teachings by which they are attracted. 
But precisely these implications point 
to the possibility of a radical transforma- 
tion of Christianity in the future. For it 
may be that, in times to come, the exist- 
ing church organizations will be dissolved 
from within by the power of interpreta- 


tions of the religious life which are free 
from a direct dependence upon the 
Christian tradition and emanate from 
individual teachers of religion who ad- 
dress themselves not to Christians exclu- 
sively but to religious individuals wher- 
ever they may be found. 

In the light of the history of Chris- 
tianity, these prospects appear ques- 
tionable. While it is undeniable that 
there are tendencies in contemporary 
cultural life which point to the possibil- 
ity that there will come a time when the 
church will no longer be, it is doubtful 
whether, even in these times of rapid 
change, the church can be conquered 
and dissolved by religious-philosophical 
teachings not primarily inspired by his- 
tory and tradition. It must be obvious 
to a critical observer that the ‘‘new radi- 
cal liberalism” is a modern form of the 
mystical approach to religion. Indeed, 
it may be said that the power of attrac- 
tion which it exercises upon its repre- 
sentatives is derived from its propagation 
of a mystical religious devotion rather 
than from its criticism of eccelsiastical 
theology in the name of ‘‘modern”’ meth- 
ods of the philosophy of religion. 

The history of religion and of Chris- 
tianity in particular shows that mysti- 
cism has been effective only when it was 
grafted upon historical religions. It there- 
fore appears not improbable that the 
modern “radical religious liberalism” 
also lives by the church. If the church 
should break up, it too would disappear. 


A NEW EVANGELICALISM 


Another new theological program has 
come to the fore in the form of a “new 
evangelicalism.”” It is sometimes de- 
scribed by the name of “‘neo-orthodoxy.”’ 
This name does not adequately suggest 
the character of this movement. For, 
while it turns with a fresh appreciation 
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to the teachings of the Christian tradi- 
tion as they are contained in the Bible 
and in the historical dogmas and creeds, 
it has little in common with that type of 
orthodoxy which, largely for reasons of 
conservatism, has clung to the old forms 
of ecclesiastical life and thought and re- 
fused to admit the validity of the histori- 
cal understanding of the Christian faith. 
The new evangelicalism is fully conscious 
of the inward and outward involvement 
of the Christian religion in the situation 
of modern civilization and its crises. It 
therefore not only accepts the critical 
understanding of the history of Chris- 
tianity but also relates itself to the spe- 
cial condition of the Christian churches 
in the present world. As a matter of fact, 
its point of view has developed primarily 
from a consideration of the present world 
situation. The recognition of the irrec- 
oncilability of the Christian religion 
with the philosophies and doctrines of 
the warring political, economic, social, 
and cultural groups and parties of today 
has caused its representatives to advo- 
cate a detachment of Christianity from 
its entanglements with modern civiliza- 
tion. This detachment has sometimes, in 
the case of Karl Barth, for example, been 
interpreted as a retreat from responsibil- 
ity for the present, a theoretical retreat 
into the forgotten—and rightly for- 
gotten—teachings of the past, and a 
practical retreat from the present ene- 
mies of Christianity, a retreat which in 
actuality is said to amount to a surrender 
to those forces of modern civilization 
which threaten to destroy it, because it 
leaves the field to them. Such a judgment 
is unjust, for it fails to comprehend this 
“retreat” as the assumption of a position 
in a fortress for purposes of defense as 
well as of attack. 

The representatives of the new evan- 
gelicalism regard their rediscovery of a 


positive understanding of the Christian 
“tradition” as the beginning of a spirit- 
ual battle in the course of which the 
truth of the Christian faith is to be de- 
fended and its enemies in modern life 
attacked. The “old” doctrines are re- 
garded as a fortress not because they are 
old and tried in storms but because they 
contain an understanding of the Chris- 
tian gospel in which its full uniqueness is 
preserved. This uniqueness is primarily 
seen in the message of salvation, funda- 
mentally different from all other teach- 
ings of salvation in so far as it asserts 
the full and unqualified need of sinful, 
finite man for the mercy of the only holy, 
infinite God. 

The new evangelicalism thus gives 
fresh attention to the old Christian 
teachings of revelation and of grace and 
sin. Rejecting the reinterpretations of 
these teachings by “modernist” theology 
because they adjust the true content of 
the Christian gospel to an essentially 
un-Christian assertion of man’s ability 
to achieve the good life and the Kingdom 
of God by his own rational and moral 
and religious efforts, it has anchored it- 
self in a new biblicism. For it holds 
that only constant attention to the mes- 
sage of the Bible and a measuring of 
Christian teachings and institutions by 
this message can guarantee a true en- 
counter of man with the Christian gospel. 
This attitude is held on the basis of the 
premise that the content of the message 
of the Bible, and particularly of the New 
Testament, can be clearly ascertained 
within its historically relative, fragmen- 
tary and even dubious forms, and that, 
in a similar way, the true intent of the ec- 
clesiastical dogma, outlived as its termi- 
nology may be, can be comprehended. 

The church appears to the defenders of 
this point of view as the fellowship of be- 
lievers who, responding to the self-dis- 
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closure of the eternal God in Jesus of 
Nazareth, feel themselves set into the 
world as witnesses of a way of life which 
is inspired alone by the trust in the sov- 
ereignty of the God of Jesus Christ and 
in no way by reliance upon the sufh- 
ciency of powers which, in the illusion of 
his mastery of the world, man may pro- 
claim as instruments for the establish- 
ment of the good life on earth. If the ac- 
tual church does not reflect this charac- 
ter, they say, it must be reformed. In- 
deed, the whole movement of the new 
evangelicalism, by whatever protagonist 
it may be represented, is a movement for 
the reformation of the church. It calls 
Christians back to the distinctive re- 
sources of their faith. It does so by point- 
ing to the doctrines, creeds, and liturgies 
of the “tradition,” not for the sake of a 
revival of this “tradition” but in order 
to bring contemporary Christians again 
in touch with the unique content of the 
Christian faith. The traditionalism is 
therefore not an end in itself but merely 
a means to an end. 

The power of this call is particularly 
impressive because of the fact that it has 
awakened in the churches a new realistic 
awareness of the nature of evil and sin. 
The strength of the new evangelicalism 
lies therefore in the realistic understand- 
ing of the powers of evil, now dominating 
the world. 

Whether the reform of Christianity, 
which the defenders of this point of view 
envisage, can and will really take place 
depends largely upon the question of 
whether the new appreciation of the 
traditional teachings of the church will 
remain a means of awakening the church 
to a consciousness of the special charac- 
ter of its gospel, or whether it will be- 
come an end itself. If this movement can 
succeed in erecting contemporaneous 
forms of the faith which will truly corre- 


spond to the historical dogma, it will in- 
augurate a true reform. If it does not 
succeed in this, its importance will mere- 
ly be that it has shown the need for a 
new formulation and expression of the 
Christian message. Only that expression 
of the Christian message will be ade- 
quate, today and in the future, which 
states the gospel of the Kingdom of the 
God of love in a form which does justice 
to the mature status of reason, achieved 
during the last century, and which ex- 
presses the vision of a social order and a 
world order, in which the strife and de- 
struction of political nationalistic im- 
perialisms and of economic capitalistic 
competition are seen as utterly incom- 
patible with love and reason alike. 


THE ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY 


The “radical liberalism” regards itself 
as part of the wide historical develop- 
ment of religion in general and of Chris- 
tianity in particular and is distinctly 
undenominational. The “new evangeli- 
calism” takes its position within the 
churches and denominations, although 
it does not intend to further any form 
of denominationalism. A third move- 
ment in the present theological revival 
combines the long historical perspective 
of “liberalism” with the “traditionalist”’ 
emphasis upon the responsibility of the 
existing churches and is distinctly inter- 
denominational. It is the ‘ecumenical 
theology.”” It has gradually come into 
being under the impact of the ecumenical 
Christian conferences of the years after 
the first World War. Particularly from 
the recent conferences of Oxford, Edin- 
burgh, and Madras, it has received a sig- 
nificant impetus. The chief concern of 
the ecumenical movement is the con- 
quest of the present diversities of Chris- 
tendom, particularly Protestantism, by 
the spirit of unity and co-operation. Rec- 
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ognizing the interdependence of all parts 
of the world as the basis of the productive 
development of civilization, it endeavors 
to accomplish a Christian ecumenism. 
Thereby it hopes to extricate the Chris- 
tian churches from their entanglement in 
the competing nationalist economic- 
political orders and to unite them in a 
common front against the destructive 
secularist and pagan absolutisms of the 
present day. The unity of Christendom, 
which it tries to establish, is to express 
itself primarily in a world-wide procla- 
mation by all churches of the irreconcil- 
ability of the Christian ethos with the 
egotism of national, political, and eco- 
nomic groups and movements. 

It is now fully aware of the fact that 
such a unity in the Christian ideals of life 
and work cannot be established without 
a common concern for the standards of 
faith which underlie these ideals. Par- 
ticularly the Oxford Conference has done 
its work on the assumption that, without 
an ecumenical theology, no unity of 
Christian life and work can be accom- 
plished. It succeeded in enlisting individ- 
ual theologians from all co-operating 
church groups for the work of a common 
examination of the fundamental theo- 
logical premises of a Christian world 
order. This theological collaboration of 
thinkers, who came from various tradi- 
tions and who exercised different con- 
crete responsibilities in Christendom, 
was an entirely new phase in the history 
of Protestantism. In spite of the inter- 
ruptions which it has encountered during 
this war, it has been continued. In the 
course of time it may produce a theo- 
logical attitude in which the “radical- 
liberal’”’ emphasis upon contemporaneity 
will be combined with the “new evan- 
gelica)”’ insistence upon the uniqueness 
of the Christian gospel. This theological 


attitude may prove a)) the more influen- 


tial because it originates from a world- 
wide confrontation of the Christian re- 
ligion with the critical conditions of pres- 
ent civilization. 

We may not expect that this ecumeni- 
cal theology will be specially produced 
by the ecumenical movement, as if it 
were possible for the World Council of 
Churches to set forth its own ecumenical 
theological teachings. To be sure, the ac- 
tivities of the ecumenical organizations 
will stimulate ecumenical theological 
work in the future as they have done in 
the past—through international theo- 
logical study groups and through their 
general impact upon the life of the 
churches, especially in the mission fields. 
The ecumenical theological spirit which 
will thus be aroused will effect a change 
in the outlook of those churches which 
are active participants in the life of the 
World Council of Churches. 

The time has passed: when the ideal of 
the Una Sancta was so conceived that 
one Christian World Church or even 
one Protestant or non-Roman Catholic 
World Church could be envisioned. It is 
now clear that the goal of the ecumenical 
movement cannot be the accomplish- 
ment of unity through uniformity but 
that it must be the achievement of unity 
in multiformity. While it is to be hoped 
that the division of Christendom will be 
increasingly undone by the gradual de- 
velopment of interdenominationalism in 
and by means of the union of such de- 
nominational churches as are able to 
merge, it cannot be expected that the 
historic churches which represent par- 
ticular expressions of the Christian spirit 
within the stream of human history will 
or should be replaced by new, more in- 
Clusive ecclesiastical bodies. At any rate, 
it is inconceivable that the major types of 
Protestant Christianity, namely, Luther- 


anism, Calvinism, Anglicanism, and that 
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noncreedal, nonauthoritarian Protes- 
tantism which originated in the so-called 
sectarian movements of the Reformation 
and has blossomed in various forms par- 
ticularly in English and American Chris- 
tianity will cease to be special independ- 
ent entities in the life of Christendom. 
Within the ecumenical movement the 
Christian ways represented by them 
will continue to assert themselves—yet 
without the spirit of absolutism and with- 
out particularism. Thus they will become 
ecumenical churches. Indeed, the de- 
nominations, so we may expect, will be 
related to the ecumenical church of the 
future in the same way in which local 
churches and church associations are 
now related to the national or interna- 
tional bodies to which they belong. For, 
in spite of the ‘considerable differences 
in the polity of ‘the various denomina- 
tions, the togetherness of localism and 
universalism, of congregationalism and 
catholicity, which was characteristic of 
Christian church life even in New Testa- 
ment times, is characteristic of the ec- 
clesiastical spirit of them all. 

The ecumenical theology of the future 
will then be the product of the churches 
that participate in the work of the ecu- 
menical movement. It will not be super- 
imposed upon them, but it will grow 
within them. It will be primarily an ex- 
pression of an ecumenical spirit within 
the particular tradition prevailing in a 
given historic church. This spirit will 
manifest itself in the abrogation of all 
theological or creedal absolutisms. It will 
lead to a catholicity of outlook which, 
on the one hand, will be radically dis- 
tinguished from that intolerant exclu- 
siveness which now characterizes the 
catholicity of the Roman Catholic 
church and, on the other hand, will be 


marked by a definiteness of position un- 
hampered by either eclecticism or syn- 


cretism but oriented to the gospel of 
Christ. 

The display of such an ecumenical 
theological spirit will be nothing new in 
Protestantism. Ever since the days of 
the Reformation, efforts have been made 
by farsighted men to cast the theologi- 
cal expression and defense of the Chris- 
tian gospel in an ecumenical form. Me- 
lanchthon, Bucer, and particularly Calvin 
endeavored to be theological spokesmen 
of a “unitive Protestantism,” and, under 
new circumstances, their example has 
been followed by many theologians down 
to the days of Schleiermacher and the 
liberal theologians of our day. 

Despite the different theological meth- 
ods they employed, they spoke and wrote 
about the true Christian gospel as they 
conceived it to be relevant for their own 
times. They regarded themselves as 
representatives of the church to which 
they belonged, and, as such, they inter- 
preted the Christian gospel. They did 
not desire to absolutize their theological 
interpretations in so far as they were 
characteristic of their church, but they 
also did not wish to invalidate the de- 
terminedness of what they had to say 
about Christian truth by their particular 
place in Christendom and in the life of 
historical civilization. 

In our day it is much easier for theo- 
logians to work in the spirit of ecumeni- 
cal theology than it has ever been before. 
The historical understanding of the 
Christian religion has liberated them 
from that orthodoxy which was bound 
to the literally inspired Bible, to authori- 
tarian creeds, and to other unchangeable 
norms. It has enabled them to see that 
the Christian gospel can be comprehend- 
ed only in and through pluralistic histori- 
cal forms and that the Christian faith 
cannot be anything else but that dynam- 


ic response to the divine call in Jesus 
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Christ which comes to individual men 
and groups of believers only through the 
media of many historical forms of Chris- 
tain faith and order, life and work. The 
theological interpreters of Christianity 
cannot do their work except on the basis 
of historical and comparative theology. 
They are thus required to practice an 
open-mindedness that makes them will- 
ing to listen to all serious interpretations 
of the Christian religion. They must pos- 
sess a readiness for rethinking which will 
permit them to recast their own views 
in the light of discussions with those who 
disagree with them. 

The possibility of an ecumenical 
theology is thus given wherever Chris- 
tian thinkers find themselves ready free- 
ly to learn from one another as they share 
with one another what they believe the 
Christian gospel to be in the light of their 
loyalty to the Christian tradition in 
which they stand and in terms of their 
responsibility to the times in which they 
must serve. Such a theology will combine 
within itself that concern for the specific 
elements of the Christian religion which 
the new evangelicalism of our day 
stresses and that passion for contempo- 
raneity which the radical liberalism em- 
phasizes. It can avoid the one-sided pref- 
erence for the traditional teachings which 
is characteristic of some of the so-called 
neo-orthodox theologians and also that 
exaggerated devotion to contemporane- 
ous issues and that neglect of history 
which mark the radical liberals and es- 
pecially the philosophers of religion 
among them. This ecumenical theology 
can be both churchly and free. It must 
ever be in motion and can never be static. 

I believe that it finds its foremost ex- 
pression today not primarily in the en- 
terprises of the ecumenical movement 
itself but in the work of the modern 


American interdenominational (or inter- 


denominationally minded) seminaries 
and divinity schools. It is reflected also 


in the spirit which determines the Ameri- 


can theological societies. What is going 
on and is being accomplished in these 
institutions and groups deserves to be 
brought to much wider attention in 
Christendom. The actuality of the ecu- 
menical theology which has been accom- 
plished by them should be heartily cele- 
brated and fully realized. And those who 
have the privilege of sharing in this ac- 
tuality should recognize more fully than 
they now do its importance for the the- 
ological work of the church. If they 
would, they would be led to stress their 
churchmanship in the denominations in 
which they now stand in such a way that 
their own churches would benefit from 
their work in a much more concrete way 
than is now the case. 

It should perhaps be particularly 
noted that the interdenominational ecu- 
menical theological work being done in 
American seminaries is unique in Chris- 
tendom. It is, of course, made possible by 
the freedom of religion which Americans 
enjoy by virtue of the Constitution of 
the United States. It is thus a very posi- 
tive product of the same opportunity 
which has called into being that diversity 
of Christendom which is represented by 
American denominationalism. Thus it 
has come about that many American 
theologians pursue their work with a 
constant concern for the life and thought 
of all denominations and not merely for 
that of their own, because they have an 
immediate opportunity of doing so, and 
that they are open to the thought of the 
Christian thinkers of all lands to an extent 
characteristic of the theologians of no 
other country. It is time that American 
theologians should fully appreciate this 
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great privilege and that they should 
consciously assume the leadership in the 
further development of the ecumenical 
theology.2 Their own church situation 
has given them the methods of ecumeni- 
cal theological thinking—the situation 
of world Christianity demands of them 
that they be fully applied. 


This review of the features of the three 


main types of the “theological renais- 
sance”’ will have shown that the field of 


21 do not mean to suggest that this task is the 
exclusive privilege of American theologians, for I 
recognize that it is presented also to the theologians 
of the churches of other lands; I am addressing 


myself here particularly to Americans. 


theological work that has been opened 
for the Christian churches under the im- 
pact of the crisis of Western civilization 
is wide and rough. The clarification of the 
Christian faith for the present time and 
the re-examination of its standards for 
the purpose of preparing for the future 
of mankind is no simple task. But it can 
be said that he who enters into a debate 
with those who pursue one of these theo- 
logical programs is brought directly face 
to face with the urgency of the need of 
finding a theological form of the Chris- 
tain faith by which its saving power can 
be fully communicated to the desperate 
spiritual hunger of the men of today. 








THE LAW OF NATURE: SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS* 


Show me the man who can combine the One and the Many and I will follow in his footsteps, 


even as in those of a God.—Phaedrus 266 B. 


concept of the Law of Nature 

involves essentially a considera- 

tion of the perennial problem of 

the One and the Many. This is the prob- 


lem of discovering something that abides 
in the midst of change and serves to 


measure it, the problem of establishing 


* This essay and the one following belong to a 
series prepared by members of the Chicago Ecumeni- 
cal Group, an organization of theologians from vari- 
ous Protestant denominations which for the last six 
years has been engaged in a number of scholarly 
projects. The chairman of the group has been Pro- 
fessor Edwin E. Aubrey until recently, when Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Pauck succeeded him as chairman. 

For the last two and a half years the group has 
been engaged in a historical and constructive study 
of the concept of the Law of Nature. During this 
period the group has had the advantage of the co- 
operation of a number of jurists. These essays form 
part of the historical studies prepared for the 
group. 

Although each paper has been prepared by one or 
two members, it has been subjected to the criticism 
of the entire group and revised accordingly. The 
opinions expressed in the papers are those of the 
authors and are not to be attributed to the group. 
The present essay has been considerably expanded 
since it was last submitted to the group. It is antici- 
pated that other studies made for the group will be 
available for publication in the Journal of Religion. 
One of these studies, ‘““Natural Law and the Nature 
of Man,” by Paul Ramsay, will be found in Chris- 
tendom, Vol. IX, No. 3 (summer, 1944). 

Professor Adams holds a chair in theology in The 
Meadville Theological School and in the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
He took the S.T.B. and A.M. degrees at Harvard. 
He has had editorial responsibilities in connection 
with the Protestant Digest, the Protestant, and the 
Journal of Liberal Religion and is the author of 
On Being Human—the Liberal Wa, (1940) and of 
The Changing Reputation of Human Nature (1943). 
He was one of the contributors to the volume, Irving 
Babbitt: Man and Teacher (1941), and to New 
Perspectives on Peace (1944). The University of Chi- 
cago Press will publish a volume of his translations 
from the works of Paul Tillich later this year. 
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and justifying ethical standards in their 
relation to the essential nature of man 
and of things. The ancient philosophical 
concept of natural law—to be distin- 
guished, of course, from the concept in 
its modern scientific sense—purports to 


formulate a rational ideal of justice 
which, resting in the nature of things, 


proceeds from a principle valid for all 
mankind and provides a “higher law” 
to which changing laws and customs 
should somehow conform. Although the 


term ‘‘natural law’’ first gained wide 


currency in the postclassical period of 
Greek philosophy, the idea of a law 


rooted in the nature of man or of things 
and discoverable either with divine aid 


or by the human reason alone, may be 
traced far back in human history to the 


‘““dawn of conscience.’ 


very 
t The author is indebted to Professors Friedrich 
Kessler and Max Rheinstein of the University of 
Chicago Law School and to Professor John T. 
McNeill, formerly of the University of Chicago 
Divinity School, for valuable criticisms of an earlier 
version of the present essay. These three men have 
been members of the Chicago Ecumenical Group. 
For treatments of the early origins of “higher- 
law” ideas in relation to the Law of Nature see the 
articles on “Law” by Rudolf Eucken et al. in Hast- 
ings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics; Francis 
Neilson, “The Natural Law of Justice,” American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, II (1944), 
167-78; W. H. Roberts, The Problem of Choice (New 
York, 1941); J. H. Breasted, The Dawn of Con- 
science (New York, 1933); Eduard Zeller, “Uber 
Begriff und Begriindung der sittlichen Gesetze,” 
Abh. d. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, phil.-hist. Cl. (1883), 
Abh. II; Rudolf Hirzel, “ATPA®OD NOMO®,” Abz. 
d. sdchs. Gesellsch. Wiss., XX (1903), Abh. I, pp. 
1-100; John W. Salmond, “The Law of Nature,” 
Law Quarterly Review, XI (1895), 121-43; Hans 
Kelsen, Society and Nature (Chicago, 1943); W. C. 
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The idea of natural law has been set 
forth, in turn and even simultaneously, 
as a theological, a philosophical, a moral, 
a legal, and a political concept. Inevita- 
bly it has received a great variety of 
formulations and applications; yet in 
the main the tendency of interpretation 
has been in the direction of emphasizing 
the singleness of humanity and the uni- 


versality of truly ethical standards. With 


this emphasis the idea in one fashion or 


another exercised a governing influence 
for almost two thousand years. Conse- 


quently, no discussion of fundamental 
ethical problems as viewed in the tradi- 
tions of the West can be properly ap- 
proached without taking the idea of 


natural law into account. 


Greene, Moira: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek 
Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1944). 

Coleman Phillipson has devised a comprehensive 
definition of the concept of natural law which may 
serve a useful purpose to the reader if quoted here 
at the outset: “The exponents of the law of nature,” 
he says, “‘are not always at one in every particular, 
but their fundamental conception is that ‘Nature’ 
represents the supreme, unifying, controlling power 
manifesting itself in the universe at large; and that 
‘Reason’ is a special aspect of this principle looked 
at from the point of view of man and the operation 
of his mental and moral faculties. In so far as men 
are men, they possess common elements; and in 
their political and social life these elements in- 
evitably emerge and are recognizable in custom and 
law. Hence the substratum of the law is thought to 
be of necessity established by a universal guiding 
force, personified as nature. Such natural law repre- 
sents the permanent portion of human law in gen- 
eral, and it is prior and superior to positive legisla- 
tion, which is only a supplement thereto demanded 
by changing circumstances in different localities. 
Conventional justice may well elaborate or extend 
its applications but must not alter its essential 
content or violate its spirit” (Great Jurists of the 
World {London, 1913], p. 311; quoted by C. G. 
Haines, in The Revival of Natural Law Concep's 
{Cambridge, Mass., 1930], p. 24). One may quarrel 
with certain formulations and certain omissions in 
Phillipson’s definition—especially with the omission 
of the idea that natural law requires the consent of 
the governed—but the definition gives the reader 
a specific idea of what is being discussed in this 


paper. 


During the past century and up until 
the end of the first World War the idea 
of natural law suffered a decline, but in 
recent decades there has been a revival 
of interest in it. The reasons for the de- 
cline are familiar. The popularity of sci- 
entific naturalism and positivism, the 
rise of modern historicism and ethical 
relativism, the spread of racism and of 
imperialistic nationalism, the pretended 
emancipation of lawyers and jurists (and 
of their mentors) from concern with 
philosophical ‘‘abstractions and imprac- 
ticalities,”” were among the important 
factors leading either to skepticism about 
or to abandonment of the idea. An espe- 
cially significant cause for the decline of 
the idea was the fact that in the eight- 
eenth century it had been used as a basis 
for revolution. This revolutionary use of 
the idea elicited from the opposition an 
appeal to national tradition and to the 
Volksgeist as the ground of authority 
and as a protection against dangerous 
thoughts of universal justice (and revo- 
lution). No one has the right, it was 
argued, to appeal to something “‘univer- 
sal” as against this Volksgeist, the 
“natural” basis of unity and stability 
for a given people. Every nation is a 
particular and unique entity, and the 
fulfilment of its destiny, as well as the 
maintenance of its “character,” de- 
mands loyalty to the national spirit and 
traditions. Thus historical positivism 
waxed, and natural-law theory waned. 
We are now reaping the harvest of these 
seeds of ‘“‘uniquity,” which have borne 
fruit in the doctrine that there is no 
common standard of right and that there 
is no appeal save to superior force. With 
the present planetary convulsion of the 
“religion” of imperialistic nationalism 
and with the consequent fateful demand 
for “one world” encompassing within 
its purview all nations, religions, and 
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cultures, it is not surprising that there 
should occur a revival of interest in natu- 
ral-law theory, that is in the problem of 
“combining the One and the Many.” 
The interest is induced by both the need 
for an underlying principle of world or- 
der and the need for some principle of 
co-operation between East and West 
and between Christians and non-Chris- 
tians. It is therefore imperative that both 
the history and the ethical implications 
of the idea of a Law of Nature should be 
brought under examination, with a view 
to discovering its latent opportunities 
and perils, its values and ambiguities. 

The variety of formulation of natural- 
law theory, covering as it does the full 
gamut of ethical concerns, itself testifies 
to the fundamental character and influ- 
ence of the idea in its aim to determine 
the criteria for the right ordering of life 
in the community. In positing this aim, 
the concern with the natural-law prin- 
ciple is in some sense indispensable for 
any community that does not simply 
identify the ideal with the actual, right 
with might, or law with “‘interest’’ and 
whim. Some form or aspect of the prin- 
ciple is therefore appealed to in any so- 
ciety that has passed beyond the archaic 
stage or that has not fallen into complete 
moral:and legal relativism—or that has 
not surrendered to some cast-iron form 
of authoritarianism and tyranny. 

The study of the history of the con- 
cept is itself a study in the problem of 
the One and the Many, for not only with 
respect to the extent of its provenance 
but also within each of the areas of hu- 
man endeavor claimed by it the idea of 
natural law has received a wide variety 
of interpretations. The Law of Nature 


2 For typologies of natural-law theory see Franz 
L. Neumann, “Types of Natural Law,” Studies in 
Philosophy and Social Science, VIII (1939), 338-61; 
B. F. Wright, Jr., American Interpretations of Na- 
tural Law (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), chap. xi; 


has been anything but an unswerving 
and infallible zuide. The conception has 
at times been given a content that is 
precisely opposite from that given or im- 
plied at other times.’ It has been used as 
a sanction for a particularist ethic and 
for a universal ethic. It has been used 
even in the same period as a sanction for 
both “natural” equality and “natural” 
inequality. In the one case it has oper- 
ated to extend the application of rights; 
in the other, to resist this extension. Or, 
to take another example, at one time and 
place natural-law theory has been used 
as the sanction for status or property 
qualifications for suffrage, and at other 
times and places it has been made the 
support of universal suffrage or of “no 
taxation without representation.” No 
doubt the best example of opposing ap- 
plications of natural law in modern times 
can be seen in the contrasts between the 
political (and ecclesiastical) develop- 
ments of North and South America or of 
northern and southern Europe. 

This variety of interpretation and ap- 
plication of natural law itself requires a 
variety of explanations. The greatest 
source of confusion is suggested by the 
Baconian maxim: “‘The mixture of those 
things by speech which are by nature 
divided is the mother of all error.’’ In 
the history of natural-law theory this 
sort of confusion arises from the am- 
biguity not only of the word “nature” 
but also of the word “law.” 


Haines, op. cit., chap. i, sec. 4; Friedrich Kessler, 
“Natural Law, Justice, and Democracy—Some 
Reflections on Three Types of Thinking about Law 
and Justice,” Tulane Law Review, XIX (1944), 
32-61. 

3 For a catalogue of some of the conflicting rights 
that have been subsumed under natural law see 
Frank H. Knight’s article, “The Rights of Man and 
Natural Law,” Ethics, LIV (1944), 135 ff., a devas- 
tating criticism of Jacques Maritain’s recent volume 
of that title. 
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The word “‘nature”’ has had as varied 
a history as any term that has been com- 
mon coin in the Western (or the Eastern) 
World.4 In our own day the word ‘‘natu- 
ralism” ranks as one of the great weasel- 
words. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the word ‘‘nature’’ denoted the op- 
posite of what it meant at the beginning 
of that century. Similarly, opposite 
meanings attached to the word in the 
period of the Greek Sophists. As used in 
the term “natural law,” the word ‘‘na- 
ture’ may denote the nature of things 
or of the world, as well as the nature of 
man and society, and the denotations 
may aim to refer to both what is and 
what ought to be. The word may refer 
to the subhuman, the human, or the 
superhuman order; it may refer to an 
order of necessity (physical or logical) 
and to an order of freedom. Or it may 
refer to all of them together, discrimi- 
nated or confused. The English word 
“physical,” derived from the Greek 
word physis (the key word in all discus- 
sions of Greek conceptions of the Law of 
Nature), refers only to the subhuman 
order of necessity, whereas physis in the 
Greek permits a broader meaning. But 
the reduction of the meaning is found 
not only in English, it appears also in 
Greek usage, as, for example, in the 
Hippocratean Corpus. This looseness of 
usage (and of thought) has given rise to 
one of the major confusions in the his- 
tory of the idea of natural law—the con- 
fusion of the order of freedom with the 
order of necessity. 

The term “natural law” is, according- 
ly, fraught with singular ambiguity. 
Some further examples should be noted 
here. Sometimes the “nature” referred 


4 For a brief discussion of oriental conceptions of 
nature and natural law see W. M. Horton, ‘Natural 
Law and International Order,” Christendom, IX 
(winter, 1944), Q-II. 


to is the immanent structure of the 
world; it is an ontological, metaphysical 
reality possessing a “supreme, unifying, 
controlling power.” This reality, in turn, 
is subject to a wide variety of interpreta- 
tions, such as are suggested by the terms 
“pantheism,”’ “idealism,” “‘theism,”’ “‘de- 
terminism,’’ and “‘naturalism,”’ and also 
by the term “Christian.” Here we find 
a source of great tension and confusion. 
Sometimes the “nature” referred to is 
the nature of man, which, in turn, may 
be interpreted in a great variety of ways. 
For example, it may be interpreted as 
the universal and immanent structure 
of human nature, i.e., human reason, by 
means of which man becomes conscious 
of his own nature, his duty, and his des- 
tiny. This immanent structure of human 
nature may or may not be considered as 
an aspect or expression of the essential 
character of the universe. Or the nature 
of man may be interpreted as possessing 
a propensity always and everywhere to 
envisage essentially the same values as 
informing meaningful human existence. 
In this interpretation it is presupposed 
that human nature is the same in all men 
or that “‘in so far as men are men they 
possess common elements.”’ Again, the 
nature of man may be interpreted em- 
pirically as manifest in law and custom: 
or it may be found in the antinomian 
“return to nature” by the repudiation 
of custom. Or the term may even refer 
to an idealized state of nature in a Gold- 
en Age of the far away and long ago or 
in those regions of the earth where man 
has not been corrupted by civilization. 
Or, again, the term may refer to the 
capacities of man which are in them- 
selves totally or partially depraved and 
which require the redeeming grace of 
God for their correction or fulfilment. 
And, as we have already indicated, the 
word “nature,” even when applied to the 
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human order, may imply an order ruled 
by “natural” or logical necessity or an 
order characterized by freedom and 
necessity; or it may imply an order in 
which the rule is properly to the strong 
or improperly to the weak. Clearly, the 
variety of interpretations given to the 
term “nature” in the concept of natural 
law is due to its omnibus character; it 
can be, and indeed has been, interpreted 
as a theological, an axiological, a logical, 
a historical, a mythological, a psychologi- 
eal, a sociological, a legal, and a natural- 
science category. It would seem that 
“nature” may mean almost anything 
existent or nonexistent, actual or ideal. 

Almost as great a variety of interpre- 
tations is to be found with respect to the 
word “law” as used in the term “natural 
law.” In fact, many of the definitions 
correspond to those attached to the 
word ‘nature’; that is, the concept of 
“law,” like the concept “nature,’’ may 
be prescriptive or descriptive or both. 
The term has been defined as a moral 
value which possesses universal validity 
and appeals to human consent or which 
has been inscribed by God in the hearts 
of all men, it has been defined as some- 
thing imposed upon man or as something 
to be imposed; as the personal will of 
God; as a holy gift of grace; as the Ten 
Commandments; as the Sermon on the 
Mount; as an immanent and as a tran- 
scendent principle; as something at the 
same time proclaimed and received by 
human reason; as the ideal Logos; as the 
criterion of all positive law; as the com- 
mand of a people; as that of which posi- 
tive law is the shifting mirror or the mov- 
ing shadow; as the source of inalienable 
rights inherent in man; as the principle 
of equity; as something already in force 
everywhere and as something destined 
to become the rule of nations; as some- 
thing already enacted by man or as some- 


thing to be enacted; as a code; as a legal 
compulsion; as a logical compulsion; as 
something which can or cannot be vio- 
lated; as something the violation of 
which brings frustration, punishment, or 
“the wages of sin.’’ Accordingly, the pos- 
sibilities of confusion are legion, and— 
it should be added—all these possibilities 
would seem to have been realized. 

It would be wrong to assume that this 
bewildering variety of definitions and in- 
terpretations is the result merely of lin- 
guistic ambiguity and confusion. The 
linguistic vagaries are themselves a re- 
flection of the complexity of the human 
condition, a reflection of the greatness 
and misery of man as he confronts this 
complexity with all its tensions, confu- 
sions, and opportunities. They are a 
demonstration of the fact that theories 
of natural law, like any other formula- 
tions serving a similar purpose, are a 
product of the mind of man in search of 
meaning and not something directly 
“given.”? Hence we may say that the 
various theories of natural law are them- 
selves paradigms of the freedom, the 
creativity, and the perversion to which 
the spirit and the flesh of man are heir. 
These considerations suggest, in turn, 
a number of other reasons for the variety 
of natural-law conceptions. Of these 
reasons three may be mentioned here. 

In the first place, the theory of natu- 
ral law has had to serve a double pur- 
pose. It attempts, as Plato would say, 
to “combine the One and the Many.”’ It 
purports to fulfil the need for some prin- 
ciple whereby thé@ social interest in se- 
curity may be combined with the equally 
imperative demand for compromise be- 
cause of changing conditions and newly 
felt needs.’ Hence it assumes different 


5 Cf. Roscoe Pound’s discussion of this problem 
in his Introduction to the Philosophy of Law (New 
Haven, 1922), chap. i. 
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forms or receives different applications 
in accordance with the basic demands 
of the time and of the ruling groups of 
the time. Periods of great tension and 
growth, periods of transition, periods of 
stability and of stagnation—all these 
make varying demands. At all such 
times even men of good will, in their 
exercise of freedom and in their reflec- 
tion on the ends, the ethical basis, and 
the enduring principles of social control, 
have arrived at different, and even op- 
posite, conceptions of what is and what 
ought to be. In the several millenniums 
during which the natural-law principle 
has been appealed to, these “dissonant 
harmonies of the children of men” again 
and again have invaded the discussion. 
This is especially true where the conflict 
has been concerned with some ancient 
good or ancient wrong that has become 
uncouth or where the conflict has ex- 
hibited the inadequacy of a given defini- 
tion of the good in general to cope with 
public policy in particular. The variety 
of interpretations must, then, be under- 
stood in relation to the fact that at cer- 
tain times the concept has been em- 
ployed as an instrument of social change, 
at other times as an instrument of resist- 
ance to change, and at still other times 
as a basis for validating the flexibility 
and the stability of existing institutions. 
These adjustments demanded by social 
change are effected through the use (or 
abuse) of freedom and not through a 
necessity expressing some compulsive 
principle. And freedom brings variety. 
Neither the natural-law principle nor 
any other formulation is able to capture 
and domesticate the fecundity of the 
good. Nor, for that matter, is any such 
principle able to anticipate with assur- 
ance, or guarantee itself against, the de- 
vious Protean character of evil. What 
Plato says of rules of law applies to the 


theory of the Law of Nature: “No art 
whatsoever can lay down a rule that can 
last forever—that we must admit.” 
Certainly, if it could, there would have 
been no possibility of men’s passing be- 
yond Plato to the assertion of the Decla- 
ration of Independence—“all men are 
created equal’’—or beyond that Declara- 
tion to the promulgation of an economic 
Bill of Rights. 

In the second place, the variety of in- 
terpretation grows out of the fact that 
reason and the concept of nature are en- 
tangled in history and in the infinite 
variability of human desire; thus they 
reflect the changing sensitivities and in- 
sensitivities of man. Many of the varia- 
tions exhibit, on the one hand, the influ- 
ence of historical contingency rather 
than the presence of the universal; and, 
on the other, they exhibit the obstinacy 
of ‘‘reason”’ in the face of the unfamiliar. 
The human mind is seldom capable of 
the immaculate conception of ideas con- 
cerning the just society. “Reason” is 
prone to identify the relative good, the 
familiar, the customary, with the ra- 
tional. As a result, contingent, ambigu- 
ous social arrangements are again and 
again translated into the realm of the 
allegedly “‘necessary”’ and absolute natu- 
ral law. Specific details of a transitory 
social system are assimilated into the 
allegedly eternal and universal natural 
law. This process can be seen in ancient 
Greece, in imperial Rome, in medieval 
feudalism, or in the various periods of 
modern capitalism—and with what a 
variety of consequences! “Religion” 
often follows the same pattern as “‘rea- 
son,” and in the end it gives an absolute 
sanction to some established sacramental 
or verbal security, interpreting it as an 
everlastingly fixed ethical or legal real- 
ity. This trend illustrates the conserva- 
tive tendency of “reason” and “religion” 
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to identify the established accidental 
“good” with the essential. Thus “reli- 
gion” and “reason’”’ begin by ignoring 
the contingent and not wholly merited 
character of their possessions, and they 
end by refusing to recognize the new con- 
tingent with its new demand for and 
promise of a higher truth or justice. 
They end in self-righteousness and in 
sanctioning the evil that “good”’ men do. 
This resistance to time’s moving finger 
might be called reason’s (or “religion’s’’) 
a posteriori predicament. On the one 
hand, reason can only with difficulty ex- 
tricate itself from attachment to a con- 
tingent that has been “‘fixed” as allegedly 
“universal and established’; on the 
other hand, it can only with equal diffi- 
culty accommodate itself to the con- 
tingent that is unfamiliar and (thus) ir- 
rational, if not heretical. 

The fundamental explanation for this 
“predicament” is the fact that reason is 
an instrument and is not itself really 
creative and autonomous. It organizes 
things that come from other sources, and 
it is moved by more dynamic vitalities. 
By its roots shall we know it. It may 
serve a purpose that comprehends the 
good of all, or it may be used by self- 
regarding desire (or will) to “rational- 
ize” self-interest. In the former tendency 
it yields to the universal good and ren- 
ders that service which is a reasonable 
sacrifice. In the latter tendency it sacri- 
fices another’s good and serves at the 
shrine of self-worship. This is usually a 
shrine in which an idealized past (or 
present) is on the altar; and, of course, 
it is one’s own past or present. Funda- 
mental change is viewed with alarm, 
and especially any change that promises 
new status, privilege, or security to lesser 
breeds without the law. In short, law be- 
comes the instrument of one class in so- 


ciety; thus, as someone has said, it in- 
stitutionalizes and stabilizes sin. 

The variety of interpretation of natu- 
ral law is due, then, not only to the fact 


that the idea of natural law is entangled 
in the contingencies of history but also 
to the fact that, although its ostensible 
aim is to transcend self-interest, the con- 
cept may serve as a Kampfbegriff, that 
is, aS an instrument of “interest,” as an 
instrument for resistance to some coun- 
terclaim. In short, it may be “used” as 
a power technique, as a weapon, rather 
than as a universal criterion.° This is es- 
pecially likely to happen where some 


one group or class of people claims, or 
possesses a monopoly on, the power to 
interpret the natural law. What natural 
law is at any particular time depends, 
then, upon who is using it and for what 
purpose. This is the ideological predica- 
ment of natural-law theory.? Natural 


6Ernst Troeltsch in his essay “The Ideas of 
Natural Law and Humanity in World Politics,” 
printed in Gierke’s Natural Law and the Theory of 
Society, trans. Ernest Barker (Cambridge, 1934), I, 
201-22, shows how narrow interpretations of the 
Law of Nature, motivated by national interest, 
have helped to bring about a discrediting of natural- 
law theory and a rift between Germany and the 
West. In this essay Troeltsch also gives an analysis 
of the tensions between rationalistic natural-law 
principles and creative historical vitalities. Cf. also 
Ernst Fraenkel, The Dual State (New York, 1941), 
for a discussion of the repudiation of natural law in 
the Third Reich. 

7It is curious to observe, for example, that, al- 
though the Roman Catholic asserts that “‘politics 
without the natural law as an ethical basis finds 
ultimate expression in the absolute or totalitarian 
state which denies the traditional determinants of 
morality and makes the fiat of the state the moral 
law” (Ryan and Boland, Catholic Principles of 
Politics [New York, 1940], p. 1), the conception of 
natural law enunciated by the Catholic (a conception 
that reflects the medieval notion of the function of 
law and that retains many specific details assimilated 
from medieval society) does not prevent his accept- 
ing the fiat of an absolute and totalitarian church, 
through the medium of ex cathedra pronouncements 
on ‘faith and morals.”’ Without natural law we get a 
totalitarian state; and with it (in this instance) we 
get a totalitarian church which strives always for a 
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law, like reason, has a heart full of serv- 
ice, and willy-nilly it must serve some- 
thing. The variety of its masters deter- 
mines the variety of its interpretations. 

This fact becomes evident on a large 
scale when we consider a third reason 
for the variety of meanings and con- 
tents given to the theory. This third 
reason is the varying conceptions that 
have been entertained concerning the 
basic purpose of law. These varying con- 
ceptions derive from the varying out- 
looks of the ruling power-groups in the 
different eras of development in West- 
ern civilization. In the early periods of 
legal development the principal purpose 
of law was that of maintaining a peaceful 
order of society. In the Greco-Roman 
period (see the following essay), the 
main purpose was that of maintaining 
the social status quo. In the medieval 
period, following an era of anarchy and 
violence, the end sought was the fortify- 
ing of authority and the rationalizing of 
a desire for unity, order, and peace 
through appeal to a law that was sup- 
posed to be ordained by God and, of 
course, supported by reason. In the mod- 
ern period the end of law has in the differ- 
ent phases of development been various- 
ly conceived. One of the main emphases 
has been to reduce the provenance of the 
state and to rationalize individual free 
self-assertion in a competitive economic 
order. These characterizations are, of 
course, highly simplified, but they suffice 
to indicate one of the most important 
reasons for the variety of definition and 
application of natural law in the his- 


tory of the West.® 


monopoly on “religion” and “education.” The Bull 
Unam sanctam is still good Catholic doctrine, ad- 


hered to in certain “‘Christian”’ states. 


8 This paragraph is based primarily on Roscoe 
Pound’s treatment of the subject (op. cit., chaps. i 
and ii). 


None of these explanations for the 
variety of natural-law theories may 
properly be taken as ground for repudi- 
ating the essence of the principle. Nor 
does the variety of interpretation itself 
justify taking the nominalist position 
and denying that there are substantial 
elements of agreement in the direction 
which definition has taken among think- 
ers who represent the main line of the 
development of natural-law concepts. 

Disregarding the perversions of the 
idea with respect to application and dis- 
regarding the varying philosophical pre- 
suppositions of the idea, we venture a 
synthetic definition, as indicated by the 
general direction pointed by definitions. 
Since we have already indicated the 
principal meanings and ambiguities at- 
taching to the term ‘natural law” and 
since the major purpose of the idea of a 
Law of Nature has been to establish and 
justify a criterion for justice, we bring 
to the fore here the ideas concerning the 
character and principles of justice as 
they have been derived from natural 
law. 

1. Justice is no merely human convention or 
ideal but is grounded in the fundamental struc- 
ture and meaning of the universe; or, when 
viewed as an ideal, it is “‘a possibility in things 
that are.’’ 

2. Justice is grounded also in the rational 
and social nature of man, which is itself a mani- 
festation of the fundamental structure of reality 
and is capable of apprehending the justice 
grounded in that structure. 

3. Justice is to be apprehended by reason, 
the distinguishing possession of all men; hence 
it is intelligible, universal, and immutable; it 
is not to be identified with the irrational or 
with mere custom, arbitrariness, power, or 
interest; it is rather a criterion to which posi- 
tive law and custom should conform. 

4. Since justice is intelligible and does not 
rightly depend upon mere fiat, it ideally re- 
quires consensus—the consent of the governed. 


9 Laurence Stapleton, Justice and World Society 
(Chapel Hill, 1944), p. 20. 
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5. And since justice is universal and thus the 
same for all men, the legal rights of all citizens 
ought to be equal, that is, all men stand equal 


before the law. 


Vet the varieties of meaning and ap- 
plication attached to the concept of nat- 


ural law and justice do give cause for 
skepticism. They give especial cause for 
skepticism concerning the claim fre- 
quently made for the immutability of 
natural law or of natural-law theory. The 
very purpose of the concept is to “com- 
bine the One and the Many.’”’ Hence, in 
appealing to it men are constantly con- 
fronted with the questions: How much 
of the One and how muchof the Many are 
needful? Which element of the One and 
what features of the Many are required 
if justice is to be achieved in a particular 
instance? In face of complex human situ- 
ations, no universal definition will ever 
be adequate or wholly valid. Hence men 
must always answer these questions 
within finite perspectives, and finite per- 
spectives should be tentative perspec- 
tives. To make the “‘natural”’ or the ra- 
tional immutable is to make the novel 
unnatural and irrational. It is to hold the 
Gorgon’s freezing eye up to creation, and 
even into the face of God himself. E pur 
si muove! 

The varieties of meaning and applica- 
tion elicit skepticism also concerning 
many of the formulations appearing as 


a basis for natural-law theory, to the 
effect that all men share one common 
human nature. This assertion of a com- 
mon humanity is, of course, logically 


necessary if individuals are to be recog- 


nized as belonging to the species. Hence 


the assertion is defensible and indispen- 
sable within certain contexts and limits, 


but it may also leave out of account the 
variability of human desires and sensi- 
tivities in different times and climes. 
Man may be a reasoning being, but, 
caught in history, his reason betrays its 


earthly attachments and its partial de- 


pendence upon the prevailing climates 
of opinion. 
But none of these difficulties can prop- 


erly exempt men from concern with the 
problem of natural law. They only make 


it more complicated than many of the 
exponents of natural law have been will- 
ing to admit. 

Moreover, it must be conceded that 
if the idea of natural law has been con- 
strained and perverted by the demonic 
desire of man for power and for a knowl- 
edge that is immutable and infallible, by 
the libido dominandi and the libido sci- 
endi, so also have the ideas of God, the 
holy, and the good. In all candor, one 
must say to natura) law in its distress 


what Mephistopheles said to Marguerite, 
“You are not the first.” 
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THE LAW OF NATURE IN GRECO-ROMAN THOUGHT 
JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


EASON and its ideas do not occu- 
py a pedestal wholly above and 
exempt from the influence of the 

forces of history. The history of philoso- 
phy bears an existential relation to the 
rest of history. It is itself a part of his- 
tory, and it exhibits the influence of 
different religious, cultural, and political 
outlooks. Because of this fact, no account 
of the history of the idea of natural law 
may properly be a mere catalogue of the 
different ideas that have been set forth. 
These ideas must be examined in the con- 
text of the contingent historical situa- 
tions out of which they have risen and 
for which they have claimed. to serve as 
a critical norm. Specifically, this means 
that for the Greco-Roman period the his- 
tory of natural-law theory must be seen 
in relation to the major purpose which 
Jaw in that period actually served." It 
must be related also to the changing 
cultural and politica) situations char- 
acteristic of the principal phases of de- 
velopment, that is, to the rise and de- 
cline of the Greek city-state, to the 
spread of the Macedonian empire, and 
to the various phases in the history of 
Rome and its empire. 

The meaning of the term “natural 
law” in any particular instance may 
often be most readily discriminated by 
determining what it is opposed to, that 
is, by noting its antithesis, as, for exam- 
ple, in the contrast in Greek thought 
between physis and nomos (nature and 
convention) to be discussed later, or by 
noting the antithesis that determines the 
application of the concept, as, for exam- 


* See above, p. 95- 


97 


ple, in the contrast in Greek life and 
thought between the Greek and the bar- 
barian and between the freeman and the 
slave. 

From the beginning the main line 
of development of natural-law theory 


among the Greeks presupposed the ear- 
lier religious conceptions of the divine 


ordering of the world. “The Greeks 
were,” as Jakob Burckhardt asserts, 
“aware of a mythical or holy origin of 
their several forms of life and felt them- 
selves close to it.’”’”? Unlike the modern 
man, the Greeks did not understand 
‘““nature’’ in terms of the idea of evolu- 
tion. To them, as someone has said, the 
natural apple was not the wild one from 


which our cultivated apple has been 
grown but rather the golden apple of the 
Hesperides. “The ‘natural’ object was 
that which expressed most complete- 
ly the idea of the thing. It was the per- 
fect object. Hence the natural law was 
that which expressed perfectly the idea 
of law, and a rule of natural law was one 
which expressed perfectly the idea of 
law applied to the subject in question.”* 

In the earliest Greek conceptions of 
the world, the existing laws and institu- 
tions of the group were regarded as un- 
der divine law and sanction. This view, 
of course, supported the conventional 
popular conceptions which considered 
adherence to the mores of the group to 


? Burckhardt, Griechische Kulturgeschichte (Leip- 
zig, 1929), I, 35; quoted by J. P. Mayer, in Political 
Thought: The European Tradition (New York, 1939), 
P. 9. 

3 Pound, of. cit., p. 32. For full titles of this and 
several opera citata indicated below see foregoing 
article. 
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be a religious obligation. In actuality 
these mores, with their divine sanctions, 
also (through kinship) gave special privi- 
leges of status to certain classes within 
the group. This weighting of the ‘‘di- 
vine” mores in favor of one’s own people 
and in favor of a particular class is by no 
means peculiar to the Greeks, but it does 
persist even into the most sophisticated 
Greek thought.4 

Among the Greeks these mores in- 
cluded such practices as the taking of 
an oath, the respecting of landmarks, 
hospitality and generosity to the weak 
and the helpless, the faithful keeping of 
property held in trust, the recognition 
of a suppliant’s or a stranger’s rights, 
and proper burial of the dead. Zeus was 
said to thunder at perjury and to avenge 
the suppliant and the sojourner. Other 
gods were assigned respective jurisdic- 
tions. Indeed, the notion of allotment or 
the setting of limits was for the Greek a 
central conception, referred to as “Moi- 
ra” or ‘“‘Fate.”’ Penelope says to Odys- 
seus: “The immortals have made for 
mortals a Moira for each thing.”’* The 
“unwritten law,” under divine surveil- 
lance, and the ethos of the Homeric epic 
served among the Greeks in a fashion 
similar to that of the Decalogue among 
the Hebrews. This unwritten law was 
the inarticulate major premise of the 


4 For a recent discussion of the dichotomy be- 


tween Greek and barbarian see Moses Hadas, “From 
Nationalism to Cosmopolitanism in the Greco- 
Roman World,” Journal of the History of Ideas, IV 
(1943), to5—11. Professor Hadas overlooks the fact 
that the contrast between the Hellenes and the bar- 
barians did not become familiar until a relatively 
late period (Thucydides Hist. i. 3). 

5 Od. xix. 591-97. 

6 For a detailed discussion of the various mean- 


ings and contents associated with the “unwritten 
law” and for a discussion of the conflict between the 
written and the unwritten law see Hirzel, of. cit., 
pp. 31-69. Hirzel shows how the theory of the un- 
written law served both conservative and -pro- 
gressive ends. 


utterances of the early poet-prophet- 
philosophers, and with it were associ- 
ated the awe-inspiring conceptions of 
Zeus and Moira, Themis and Aidos, Ate 
and Atesthalie, Hybris and Nemesis, 
Physis and Nomos. 

Using these mythical conceptions of 
the divine ordering of the world as their 
point of departure, the Greek philoso- 
phers directed their attention to the 
first principle of things, retaining always 
something of the mythical mentality and 
relating the first principle, however con- 
ceived, to the external physical world, 
to the principles of social organization, 
and to the principles of rational dialectic. 
Beginning with the unwritten law and 
continuing on through the law-ordered 
cosmos to the laws of heaven of Sopho- 
cles and the eternal Ideas of Plato, we 
see the morphology of the Greek con- 
science under the aegis of reason. Werner 
Jaeger suggests that 
we must interpret the growth of Greek phi 
losophy as the process by which the original 
religious conception of the universe, the con- 
ception implicit in the myth, was increasingly 
rationalized... .. Picture this process as the 
gradual shading of a great circle, in smaller 
concentric circles from the circumference to the 
center. Then it is rational thinking which in- 
vades the circle of the universe, taking pos- 
session of it more and more deeply, until in 
Plato and Socrates it reaches the center which 


is the human soul. From that point, the move- 
ment spreads back again until the end of an- 


cient philosophy. ... . 7 
The ensuing discussion will follow this 
movement from circumference to center 
and then from center to circumference, 
as it affects the development of natural- 
law theory. This is the story of the dawn 
and noon of the ancient pagan conscience. 
We turn now to review the process 
whereby the invasion of the rational ele- 


ment into the Greek conscience took 


7 Paideta: The Ideals of Greek Culture (Eng. 
trans.; New York, 1939), I, 150. 
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place and whereby Greek conceptions 
of law were interiorized—a process that 
culminates in the struggle between the 
allegiance to physis and the allegiance 
tonomos.® As we have already indicated, 
this process involves the successive con- 
frontations with the problem of the One 
and the Many, as it appeared in the 
metaphysical, in the ethical, and in the 
more narrow political area. 

With the emergence of early philo- 
sophical speculation, the world came to 
be viewed as a cosmos informed by a 
unifying principle. It is difficult to de- 
termine whether this unifying principle 
was derived first from the observation 
of nature and then applied to human 
relations or whether the observed regu- 
larities of human life were projected up- 
on nature. In any event, the conclusions 
at which the early Greek philosophers 
arrived concerning the world generally 
applied to the nonhuman as well as to 
the human realm, both realms together 
being viewed as a cosmos under divine 
law. In these discussions the concept of 
physis referred to a unifying cosmic prin- 
ciple, but it was associated also with 
moral and legal concepts, such as justice, 
law, retribution, and harmony. 

Anaximander, Heraclitus, and the 
Pythagoreans, for example, interpreted 
the world and man in terms of a divine 

8 For a discussion of the meanings of these 


terms see Greene, op. cit., passim, and for a bibliog- 
raphy of the whole subject see ibid., Appens. 8 and 
31. Physis, at first “the specific character of a 
thing,” becomes “the sources from which all things 
proceed,” “‘the intrinsic and permanent qualitative 
constitution of things,” “what things really are,” 
“generation,” “becoming,” “‘the process of growth.” 
Sometimes the term is ethically neutral, at other 
times it is interpreted as the unifying physical and 
moral force of the universe. Nomos, first used to 
represent the distinction between predatory beasts 
and men, becomes “‘ancestral custom,” then “law” 
and “convention.” It should be noted here that the 
Greeks ‘‘always couple custom and enactment; 
things which today we contrast” (Pound, op. cit., 
P- 25)- 


order or justice? Anaximander drew a 
parallel between the human world and 


the world of matter. The physical ele- 


ments, like the citizens of the state, 


“suffer the sentence of justice and pay 
penalty to one another for their injus- 


tice.””” The divine penalty operates in 
both nature and society as retribution. 
Heraclitus, commonly (but inadequate- 
ly) characterized as the philosopher of 
the flux, held that ‘‘ali human laws are 
nourished by one that is divine; it has 
power so much as it will; it suffices for 


all things and is superior to all.” This 
divine law he calls Logos, though he also 


speaks of it as Fate. It is the structure 
or harmony of the fundamental con- 
trasts of the universe and society. The 
Pythagoreans, applying a theory of 
numbers, characterized the “cosmos” 
and justice in terms of geometrical pro- 
portion and harmony (thus preparing 
the way for the aristocratic Platonic 
definition of justice and the state).™ 


° For the passages quoted or referred to in this 
paragraph see Arthur Fairbanks’ anthology, The 
First Philosophers of Greece (London, 1898), pp. 9, 
37, 47, 137 ff. 

10 Jaeger (op. cit., I, 159) asserts that the justice 
here referred to is the law of the Greek city-state 
and that Anaximander’s “idea of diké (justice] 
is the first stage in the projection of the lif> of the 
city-state upon the life of the universe.” This view 
interprets Anaximander as contributing to the mor- 
alization of physis, which had earlier been consid- 
ered neutral. On the other hand, it is well to recall 
that Solon, the champion of the rule of law, used the 
naturistic analogy of the wind driving away the 
clouds to show that “moral law is as certain as 
natural law” (Greene, op. cit., p. 225). 

Kelsen (of. cit.) has shown that the idea of retri- 
bution permeates much of Greek thought down to 
Plato. 

1 A. D. Winspear, in his Marxist interpretation of 
the development of Greek philosophy (The Genesis 
of Plato’s Thought (London, 1940]), characterizes 
Anaximander and Heraclitus as proponents of “a 
progressive, dynamic”’ social philosophy; since the 
Pythagoreans appealed to divine sanction for a 
theocratic monarchy and since “they rejected 
arithmetical equality in favor of geometrical or 
harmonic proportion as the clue to the meaning and 
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From the beginning, then, the Greek 
philosophy of “nature” carried social 
implications. This was due not only to 
the mythical background and mentality 
and not only to the concern with the 
early ‘‘unwritten law’’ of which we have 
spoken but also to the fact that the 
philosophers of “nature” took an ac- 
tive interest in politics. In this respect 
they may be compared to the Hebrew 
prophets. 

The events of the fifth century brought 
this interest in politics to a sharp focus, 
for they provided ample occasion for the 
application of philosophy to politics. The 
problem of the One and the Many pre- 
sented itself in an imperative and criti- 
cal form, for this century was a century 
of great changes. A rising urban bour- 
geoisie, dependent upon the growth of 
the slave trade, upon a new system of 
production for the market, and upon a 
new money economy, was dissolving the 
older aristocratic society. This dissolu- 
tion took place in the teeth of a conflict, 
the consequence of which was to estab- 
lish the polis as the explicit or implicit 
presupposition of the discussion of physis 
and natural-law theory in this period. 
The colonizing activities of the previous 
centuries and the consequent wider 
travel, as well as the expansion of the 
Athenian empire in the middle of the 
century, also made for conflict and ex- 
ercised an influence upon the intellectu- 
al ferment of the century. Contact with 
foreign societies possessing very differ- 

ent nomoi served to make men aware of 
the transient character of all laws. Dur- 
ing the middle years of the century there 
had been a mania for settling all prob- 
lems by making laws.” Moreover, during 
nature of justice,” he assigns them a “conserva- 
tive’ role. 

12 Roscoe Pound’s résumé (op. cit., pp. 21-22) 
of the historical development of Greek law enables 


the latter part of the century (the years 
of the Peloponnesian War), many of the 
small city-states were compelled abrupt- 
ly to change their laws and institutions. 
Laws were now being changed before 
men’s eyes. Because of such changes as 
these, skepticism arose as to whether the 
many varieties of local custom and 
changing legislation were really a mani- 
festation of the divine and everlasting 
order of things. Are law and custom not 
man-made, some were asking, and are 
they not therefore merely artificial and 
arbitrary? If they are merely man-made, 
why should men obey them with a sense 
of pious obligation? Others, continuing 
the interest in physis as the ultimate 
unifying principle, asked: Is there not a 
higher law beyond or implicit within the 
diversity of actual laws and customs? 
In short, an intellectual revolution ran 
its course from city to city. The ruling 
groups could no longer appeal to divine 
authority when they saw demagogues 
wilfully and viciously changing the laws 
by means of “persuasion.” The oppo- 
nents of the ruling groups were, on the 
other hand, critical of the privileged 
classes who attempted to secure sub- 


one readily to understand the situation: ‘In its first 
stage the kings decide particular causes by divine in- 
spiration. In a second stage the customary course of 
decision has become a tradition possessed by an oli- 
garchy. Later, popular demand for publication re- 
sults in a body of enactment. At first enactments are 
no more than declaratory. But it was an easy step 
from publication of established custom to publica- 
tion of changes as if they were established custom 
and thus to conscious and avowed changes and in- 
tentional new rules through legislation. The law of 
Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. was a 
codified tradition eked out by legislation and indi- 
vidualized in its application through administration 
of justice by large popular assemblies... . . The 
word nomos, meaning both custom and enacted law 

as well as law in general, reflected the uncertainty 

with respect to form and the want of uniformity in 

application, which are characteristic of primitive 

law, and invited thought as to the reality behind 
such confusion.” 
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mission by means of appeals to piety and 
the wisdom of the ages. Thucydides de- 
plores the intellectual and moral chaos 
that accompanied the revolution, and he 
explains it partially by the fact that 
“words were made to change their ordi- 
nary meanings and to take on newly im- 
posed ones” (iii. 82). But the questions 
posed were serious questions and not 
mere word-play. These questions were 
not to be evaded unless philosophy was 
to be equated with “the unexamined 
life” —the life which, according to Soc- 
rates, is not worth living. And if the 
questions were not to be evaded, men 
had to incur the risk of securing “dusty 
answers,”’ the more so when they were, 
in the words of Meredith, ‘“‘hot after cer- 
tainties” and new securities. 

To the Sophists belongs the merit of 
having posed these questions in the most 
radical form when they asked: “Is there 
anything that is valid everywhere and 
always?” In dealing with this question 
they followed a logical pattern already 
established, and they employed terms 
that were already well worn. The physi- 
cists of the previous decades and of the 
previous century had made a contrast 
between the permanent substance of 
things and their appearances." In anal- 
ogy to this contrast, there is now posited 
one or another type of antithesis be- 
tween what is valid by nature and what 
is accepted through law or usage, be- 
tween physis and nomos."4 In its sharpest 





13 Cf. John Burnet, “Law and Nature in Greek 
Ethics,” in his Essays and Addresses (London, 
1930); Ernest Barker, Greek Political Theory: Plato 
and His Predecessors (2d ed.; London, 1925). 


14 The transition from physical to ethical specu- 
lation may be seen in the physiologos Archelaus, 
pupil of Anaxagoras and teacher of Socrates, “who 
is said to have applied the antithesis of nature 
and law to the field of ethical ideas, proclaiming that 
justice and baseness exist not by nature but by 
convention” (Greene, of. cit., p. 222). 


formulation the antithesis implies that 
“the honorable is one thing by nature 
and another thing by law” (Plato Laws 
889 D). “Here begins the revolt of the 
individual against the arbitrary ways of 
the social group, a revolt which can find 
no ultimate sanction, no absolute law, 
until it reaches an all-embracing society, 
or even Physis itself.” 

The most subversive connotations of 
the view described by Plato are frequent- 
ly taken as the characteristic doctrine of 
the Sophists. But the Sophists possessed 
no such unity of doctrine. Hence their 
views on the relative significance of na- 
ture and convention varied. Their unity 
resided in a common interest in the pur- 
pose and techniques of education; and 
as educators they were concerned more 
with human nature than with physical 
speculations. In the main, physis was by 
them transferred from the universe at 
large to human nature. The Greek con- 
science was moving one more circle in 
toward the mind and soul of man, to- 
ward the interiorization of law. 

In dealing with the theory of natural 
law, however, we cannot confine atten- 
tion to the views of the Sophists. Other 
men were, of course, also concerned with 
the problems of conscience and with the 
problem of the nature of justice. Con- 
sidering the major attitudes expressed 
in this period, we may classify the views 
on the question of the relation between 
nature and law in four groups: the view 
(1) that law or convention alone can be 
the rule of life—nature is practically ir- 
relevant; (2) that nature is the primary 
ethical norm, superior and preferable to 
law as a sanction for conduct; (3) that 
nature is a nonethical norm that super- 
sedes all law and convention, the good 
is only the powerful; and (4) that there 


ts Ibid., p. 226. 
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is and can be no difference between na- 
ture and convention. 


Protagoras the Sophist, as teacher of 
the art of political arete, set out to be a 
defender of convention and ended by 
becoming the reputed father of ethical 
relativism. He was, as Greene puts it, 
“not opposed to physis,” but, in so far 
as he considered it relevant at all, he 
identified it with the native potentiali- 
ties of man for growth. He held that man 
in the natural state is incapable of peace 
and order; the political state is an ordi- 
nance of God, and as nomos it requires 
obedience if stability and justice are to 
be maintained (Plato Proiag. 324 ff.). He 
was impressed with the educative signifi- 
cance and power of early training and of 
political institutions; and, as a teacher 
of the sons of aristocrats, he believed 
that conformity to the status quo, to the 
laws of the polis, constitutes justice.’ 
Hence law and convention become the 
criteria of justice. But he held also that 
man is the measure of all things, that is, 
knowledge is relative to the knower; 
this led him to assert the relativi- 
ty of the good. The consequence was 
that, although he aimed to be a defender 
of the established order, he could set 
forth no principle whereby one set of 
nomot might be judged as superior to 
any other. 

In contrast to the view of Protagoras, 
other Sophists appealed to nature as 
against law and convention, with radi- 
cal, if not subversive, consequences. 
Like Protagoras, however, they located 
physis in human nature. One finds con- 


The author of Anonymus Iamblichi takes a 
similar position: it is through the necessity of men’s 
living together that laws and justice lord it over men. 
Nomes and justice are a protection against tyranny. 
This statement is a variation on a theme from Pin- 
dar, ““Nomos is King of all,’ a line that in later 
times served as a sort of wax nose to be twisted 
according to the predilections of the twisters. 


siderable vagueness here as to the con- 
tent of natural law, but equalitarianism 
would seem to be the principal specific 
element.’? In Plato’s Protagoras (337), 
Hippias the moralist, of whom very 
little is known, is made to say, “‘Gentle- 
men, I hold you all kinsmen and friends 
and fellowcountrymen, not of course by 
law but by nature; for like is akin to like, 
but law, the tyrant of mankind, often 
constrains by violence in contravention 
of nature.’ Thus Hippias, perhaps the 
first cosmopolitan and equalitarian, de- 
duces from his appeal to physis, that 
valid law is the law of all mankind."* In 
his view, current “democratic equality 
is too limited, because it is valid only for 
free citizens of equal privileges and simi- 
lar descent within one state. He would 
extend equality and kinship to cover all 
human beings.’”? Antiphon the Sophist, 
in the fragmentary works On Truth and 
On Concord, though warning against the 
anarchy of rebellion against mnomos, 
grounds justice only on p/ysis. “In every 
respect,” he says, “‘we have all the same 
nature, Greeks and barbarians alike.” 

17 Winspear (of. cit., pp. 84-111) presents evi- 
dence to show that in the main line of development 
from Homer to Plato, equality was at first inter- 
preted as economic, then as political, and finally 
was shunted aside in favor of the “wisdom” and 
“temperateness” of aristocracy. Cf. Thucydides’ 
reference to the opposing slogans, “the constitu- 


tional equality of the many” and “the wisdom of an 
aristocracy” (iii. 82). 

18 Tf Xenophon is to be credited, Hippias con- 
curs with Socrates in holding that there are certain 
unwritten laws observed in the same way in every 
country. These laws cannot have been enacted by 
men, they must have a divine origin (Mem. iv. 4). 
But there is no mention of p/ysis in this passage. 
In connection with the theory of natural law, it 
should be noted that the notion of “unwritten law” 
continues to play a role, whether it be the unwritten 
law apostrophized by Sophocles and Pericles, the 
unwritten law here apparently supported by Soc- 
rates, or the Aristotelian “unwritten principles 
which may be said to be universally recognized” 
(to be discussed later). 


19 Jaeger, op. cit., 1, 324. 
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The proof is that all men breathe through 
the mouth and the nostrils.”? Alcidamas 
the Sophist, with a somewhat similar at- 
titude, inveighed against slavery as con- 
trary to the dictates of nature—‘‘God 
left all men free; Nature made no man 
slave” (Schol. to Arist. Rhet. 1373 6 18). 

Callicles, possibly an imaginary figure 
or a disguised name, agreed with the 
Sophists last mentioned, at least to the 
extent of favoring nature as against law 
and convention. But in the name of na- 
ture he supported the natural inequality 
of men. In his view, so-called ‘‘just”’ 
positive law is an invention of the weak 
to obviate the natural rule of the strong 
and is thus in violation of nature.” 


By the rule of nature, that only is the more 
disgraceful which is the greater evil—as, for 
example, to suffer injustice; but by the rule of 
custom, to do evil is the more disgraceful. For 
this suffering of injustice is not the part of a 
man, but of a slave..... J Among men as well 
as among animals, and indeed among whole 
cities and races, justice consists in the superior 
ruling over and having more than the inferior 
{Plato Gor. 482-83]. 


Hence the “unnatural” positive law can 
lay no valid obligation upon the strong. 
Here is expressed the spirit of the aristo- 
cratic counterrevolution that appeared 


20Cf. Hippocrates, On Airs, Waters, Places, 
where human differences are attributed to geo- 
graphic and climatic conditions alone. About the 
same time Thucydides seems to have come to the 
conclusion that the differences between men are 
due to their possession or nonpossession of rational 
control over emotion, a condition that is amenable 
to education. C. N. Cochrane views this position as 
a “middle” one between the typical Herrenvolk 
conceit and the pfysis-sanctioned egalitarianism 
of the Sophists (“Federalism in Antiquity,” A- 
proaches to World Peace, ed. Lyman Bryson et al. 
[New York, 1944], p. 45). 

21 Cf. Critias’ view (as set forth in the Sisyphus) 
that the gods are an invention of wise men for the 
better security of social life against the secret 
imagining of evil, whereas the laws of state, also 
instituted by the wise, prevent the open manifesta- 
tion of evil. 


in the coup d’état of 403 after the defeat 
of Athens. 

In one respect an intermediate posi- 
tion is represented by Lycophron the 
Sophist. He held a utilitarian contract 
theory of the state considered as the 
rule of egoism but of enlightened egoism. 
He seems also to have regarded all social 
distinctions as mere names; moreover, 
in his view, natural equality invalidated 
all hereditary privileges. 

Thrasymachus the Sophist and rhetor 
seems to have taken a position com- 
pounded of cynicism and a sense of the 
will to power. In contrast to the vulgar 
Nietzscheanism of Callicles, he held that 
the established order is a direct expres- 
sion of the power of the strong. ‘“The in- 
terest of the established government is 
just.” Hence “the conclusion of right 
reasoning is that .... the interest of the 
stronger is everywhere just” (Rep. 338- 
39). Although the word p/ysis is not used 
in any passage dealing with Thrasym- 
achus, the effect of his point of view is 
to assert that what is, is natural; the law 
belongs to and is in possession of the 
strong. 

In all this criticism and trans‘orma- 
tion of traditional conceptions of law 
and nature, established forms of belief 
and society were in danger of being pul- 
verized. The process of pulverization 
was, as we have indicated, hastened by 
the great political and social changes of 

22 William Seagle (The Quest of Law [New York, 
1941], p. 200) says of the period of the later Sophists, 
after the Peloponnesian War: ‘That the doctrines 
of the Sophists were put to practical use in litigation 
may be surmised from the fact that they undertook 
to teach those who had to plead before the popular 
heliastic courts. Since the Athenian system of ad- 
ministering justice did not encourage reliance on prec- 
edent, it was easy to appeal to the laws of nature”— 


and, we might add, for better or for worse. Indeed, 
the outcome could very easily be for the worse, 


since cases were frequently decided according to a 
special rule made for the case in hand. 
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the century. But in the morphology of 
conscience, pulverization represents a 
negative element. The Sophists made 
little headway in the formation of posi- 
tive principles. The “Law of Nature,”’ 
as we have seen, was in the hands of the 
Sophists a precarious substitute for the 
conventions. As Ernest Barker says, 
“It is constant only as a negative; and 
in not being what Convention is: it is 
inconstant, and indeed inconsistent as 
a positive, and it may be used some- 
times to condone master-morality, and 
sometimes, in the opposite sense, to con- 
demn slavery.”*3 Plato has excoriated 
certain of the Sophists suthciently for 
their intellectual and ethical irresponsi- 
bility in these matters. On the other 
hand, he is not disposed to recognize the 
fact that the Sophists were in certain in- 
stances protesting against rank “‘conven- 
tional” exploitation, arbitrariness, and 
injustice. Moreover, it must be observed 
that the Sophists, through their whetting 
of the instruments of rational dialectic, 
prepared the way for new modes of anal- 
ysis and of socia) criticism. Hence, by 
them, reason was more and more being 
led on its invasion into conscience and 
into confrontation with the problem of 
the One and the Many. The law of cau- 
sality was being separated from the idea 
of law as a norm. 

Socrates raised the discussion of this 
problem to a new level of precision and 
of ethical integrity. Through the method 
of inductive reasoning and “universal 
definition’? he sought to apprehend a 
law of justice that is higher than positive 
law and more reliable than “opinion.” 
We have already referred to Xenophon’s 
report of the Socratic definition of the 
unwritten laws as those “in force about 


23 Op. cit., p. 75. See this chapter also for an ac- 
account of the attack of the Sophists upon religion 


and the family as creatures of convention. 


the same points everywhere.” Plato pre- 
sents Socrates somewhat differently. In 
the Apology (29 D), Socrates is made to 
say: “If you should offer to let me go on 
condition that I stop philosophizing, I 
should say to you, ‘Men of Athens, I re- 
spect and love you, but I shall obey the 
god rather than you.’ ’’4 Yet Socrates 
believed it is better to obey a defective 
law and suffer injustice under it than to 
weaken respect for law by disobedience 
(Crito 50A). Although he eschewed 
physical speculations as leading only to 
useless and futile variety of opinion, he 
did use the word physis, relating it to 
natura) endowments of man and beast, 
to the nature of things, and to divine 
providence. To Callicles, for example, he 
responds: ‘‘Not only custom but nature 
affirms that to do injustice is more dis- 
graceful than to suffer injustice, and 
justice is equality” (Gorg. 484). With 
Socrates, then, both the nonethical view 
of “nature” and the sharp antithesis be- 
tween physis and nomos were rejected. 
‘What is truly good is, even for Socrates, 
inherent in the actua) nature of things; 
even nomos, at its best, is therefore 
rooted in physis, and the antithesis 
exploited by the sophists is on its way 
to being resolved in a ‘law of nature.’ ’” 

The basic assumptions of Socrates’ 
approach to the problem of the One and 
the Many are familiar. Particularly 
characteristic are the presuppositions 
that the good and the just are intelli- 
gible; that through rational dialectic 
man may rise above changing mundane 
impulses and conditions to achieve the 


24 A similar preference for the unwritten laws of 
heaven as against legal enactment is expressed by 
Sophocles. “Olympus is their progenitor alone; the 
god in them is strong and groweth not old” (Oedipus 
the King xi. 863-71; Antigone ii. 446-60). Aeschylus 
also presupposes a belief in a fixed and just divine 
order in the world. 


5 Greene, op. Cit. p. 275. 
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knowledge of the good; that this knowl- 
edge will issue in virtue; that the good 
should be defined in terms of use and 
purpose; and that the world is under a 
divine providence. Ultimately the So- 
cratic reason looks beyond philosophy 
and beyond the polis to a divinely given 
insight into the providential purpose 
which all things serve. With respect to 
both man and the universe, he has a 
fundamentally optimistic outlook. In 
the words of Burckhardt again, Socrates 
“is aware of a mythical or holy origin” 
of his insight, though the conception im- 
plicit in the myth is on the way to being 
rationalized.6 

It is clear from the Euthyphro, not to 
speak of the Apology and the Crito, and 
also from Socrates’ frequent references 
to his datmonion that for him the reli- 
gious obligation to obey the positive law 
rather than commit injustice, as well as 
the obligation dialectically to achieve 
the knowledge that is virtue, is related 
to a profoundly ethical life of piety in 
devotion to the public good. And for this 
piety he made the supreme sacrifice, pro- 
claiming confidently that nothing evil 
can happen to the good man. To Socra- 
tes, physis could be apprehended only 
where ethos was equal in importance to 
nomos and logos. Physis can be found in 
and beyond nomos, but only by the man 
who knows himself and tends the soul. 
“The dialectical expression and explana- 
tion is founded on the living example of 
those who continually fulfil the meaning 
of the polis community.’’?7 

With Plato, the Greek genius, as it 
confronts the problem of the One and 
the Many, is manifest in all its remark- 
able power of abstraction and its unsur- 
passable command of language. In op- 


26 See above, n. 2. 


27 Julius Stenzel, Metaphysik des Altertums (Ber- 
lin, 1931), p. 100; quoted by Mayer, of. cét., p. 19. 


position to the blind prophets of the 
Many—the Sophists who say that ‘‘the 
principles of justice have no existence at 
all in nature” (Laws 88 9D), he sets 
forth a philosophy of objective idealism 
which “saves the appearance” of mul- 
tiplicity and provides a sort of natural- 
law basis for justice.* Taking as his 
point of departure Socrates’ confidence 
that reality and the good are intelligible, 
he develops his doctrines of participa- 
tion and separation. According to the 
former doctrine, being and thought par- 
ticipate in a realm of eternal Ideas; ac- 
cording to the latter (an Orphic-inspired, 
tragic doctrine) it is the destiny of the 
soul to “fall” from the realm of ideas, 
migrate to earth, and there undergo 
purgation by fate and effort. This Orphic 
doctrine is related also to a doctrine of 
reminiscence of ideas. 

The good is the supreme and eternal 
idea which is, at the same time, an onto- 
logical and a value principle, the rule of 
personal life, and the “end” of the state. 
The ultimate meaning of life is found in 
a conception of telos, becoming like God; 
and this felos is related to the “soul’’ of 
the world, as well as to the ‘“‘soul”’ of 
man. In the intelligence and purposive- 
ness of ‘‘soul’”’ in man and cosmos, Plato 
finds the explanation for both the mo- 
tion and the order of physis; soul is, 
however, created by Nous (Phil. 30) 
or by the Demiurge (Tim. 34 c). 

The realization of the good in the 
harmony of the state he calls ‘“‘justice.” 
Since thought is a form of participation 
in the realm of Being, the just law of the 
perfect state is accessible to man by 
means of rational dialectic. But this law 
of Plato’s is not a law that can be dis- 
covered (or, rather, “recollected”) by 
the untutored reason of the ordinary 


28 For a succinct summary of Plato’s philosophy 
of law see Kessler, op. cit., pp. 35-39. 
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man. The majority of men must accept 
it through assent to the teaching of the 
wise, though, to be sure, the career of 
philosopher is open to all. Only when the 
state is built upon these eternal facts of 
human nature can it exist according to 
nature. Only when the community re- 
ceives service from all men according to 
their abilities can the good and the just 
be known and achieved. There can be 
no justice in a community in which there 
is equality among men who are by na- 
ture unequal. Indeed, consent of the gov- 
erned is not just; the ‘‘medicinal lie’ and 
censorship are proper instruments of gov- 
ernment. The individual may or may not 
approve. Except for the wise rulers, all 
men should surrender the right of private 
judgment. Otherwise, appetite and not 
reason will become the ruler. Just as the 
soul’s harmony is achieved only through 
the rule of a hierarchy of faculties, so 
also the harmony of the state requires 
hierarchical structure. Physis therefore 
finds its expression in the organic har- 
mony of the soul writ large in the organic 
harmony of the state.2? Accordingly, 
justice is both an individual and a social 
virtue. 

In the Republic Plato prefers the flex- 
ible intelligence of the philosopher-king 
to the impersonality of the rule of law. 
Law is sovereign only in the second-best 
state, but it is just only in so far as it is in 


accord with nature. In the Laws (718- 


9 This doctrine of harmony was no doubt in- 
fluenced by the Pythagorean doctrine of proportion. 
According to this doctrine, “law ought to be in con- 
formity with nature and it will be if it is made in 
the image of natural law which attributes to each 
according to his merit” (E. Burle, Essai historique 
sur le développement de la notion de droit naturel 
dans Vantiquité grecque [Trevoux, 1908], p. 86). 


3° In the myth of the Statesman (271-72) the 


second-best state is presented as the result of a “fall” 


from the state of nature in the Golden Age. It must 
not be supposed, however, that Plato has any 


sympathy for the theory of the Noble Savage. 
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24) he proposes that the legislator, form- 
ing a bridge between the trained philo- 
sophic mind and the rule of law, should 
affix to each law a preamble enunciating 
the principles upon which it is based. He 
asserts also that the lawgiver, if he is a 
true lawgiver, should defend the claim 
of law itself and of art to be natural, or 
no less real than nature, seeing that they 
are products of mind by sound argu- 
ment (Laws 280). 

By means of dialectic, then, Plato 
moves from the world of the Many, the 
world of becoming, to the world of the 
One, the Being of the eternal Ideas. And 
thence he moves back to the world of the 
Many. Having reached the center where 
the human soul envisages and partici- 
pates in the eternal ideas, he starts the 
reverse movement of which Jaeger has 
written so felicitously.3' The essential 
structures of the world, of society, and 
of the human soul are thus related to one 
another in the chain of being which de- 
pends from and aspires toward the world 
of the eternal Ideas. 

In the Platonic ideal state of the Laws 
nothing is left to chance. The greatness 
of the state is measured by the extent of 
its authority, by the omnipotence with 
which it suppresses all resistance, all 
dissidence, every idea of independence 
for the family and for individuals, Plato’s 
conception of law therefore later became 
a sanction for persecution and for the 
primacy of the “spiritual” power over 
the temporal.#? It gives Plato no cause 
for questioning the justice of slavery; 
nor does it reveal any deep concern for 
the individual apart from his functioning 
in the state. Plato directs his attention 
toward providing a sanction for the dis- 
charge of social duty in a hierarchical so- 

51 See above, p. 98. 

32:On this aspect of Plato’s political philosophy 
see Burle, op. cit., pp. 322-23. 
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ciety and not toward furnishing a pro- 
tection of the rights of the individual. 


This indifference to what the modern 
man calls “personal liberty” and “pri- 
vate rights” is characteristic of the polit- 
ical philosophies of Plato and Aris- 
totle.33 The co-ordination of “church” 
and state in Greece is a manifestation 
of this same indifference. 


Aristotle rejects the antithesis of 
physis and nomos as a merely rhetorical 


device (Soph. elen. chap. 12). In his 
view, man is by nature (i.e., essentially 
and in his “‘end’’) a political being, and 
the state is a necessity of nature.*4 A so- 
cial instinct is implanted in all men by 


nature (Pol. 1253 a). Instead of adopting 
Plato’s method of rational introspection 


and his conception of an eternal law 
above the law of the state, Aristotle os- 


tensibly employs the inductive method. 
Yet he makes a distinction between par- 


ticular law and universal law. He says: 


Particular law is that which each community 
lays down and applies to its own members; 
this is partly written and partly unwritten. 
Universal law is the law of nature. For there 
really is, as every one to some extent divines, a 
natural justice and injustice that is binding on 
all men, even on those who have no association 
or covenant with each other. It is this that 


Sophocles’ Antigone clearly means when she 


33In this connection see Jaeger’s discussion of 
the dependence of Plato’s and Aristotle’s political 
philosophies upon the aristocratic culture of the 


early city-state. “In the Laws Plato constructs... . 
an old Hellenic cosmos based on law, a city in which 
all spiritual activity is referred to the state as 
final. ....A purely private moral code, without 
reference to the state, was inconceivable to the 
Greeks” (op. cit., I, 110-11, 323). Here again we see 
natural-law theory being in‘uenced by historical 
contingency. See also G. H. Sabine and S. B. 
Smith, On the Commonwealth (Columbus, i929), 
pp. 9-10; Introd. 

34 As Jaeger points out, Aristotle here differenti- 
ates man “from animals by his power of living in a 
state: he is ir fact identifying humanitas, ‘being 


human,’ with the state” (op. cit., p. 110), 


says that the burial of Polyneices was a just 
act in spite of the prohibition; she means that 
it was just by nature. 


“Not of today or yesterday it is, 
But lives eternal; none can date its birth.’’ss 


The more influential of Aristotle’s dis- 
tinctions with respect to natural law is 


to be found in the Ethics (v. 7). Here he 


seems to be concerned with the distinc- 


tion between law and rules of law, a dis- 
tinction made also in the pseudo-Pla- 


tonic dialogue, the Minos. Disregarding 
the sophistic contrast between natural 


law and positive law, he concerns him- 
self with what is just in itself, with what 
is just by nature and in its idea. He iden- 
tifies “natural justice” (physikon dikai- 
on) with “that which everywhere has 
the same force and does not exist by 
people’s thinking this or that.’”? The 


rules of “conventional justice” deal with 
matters that are originally indifferent 


or indeterminate until some rule is laid 
down by legislation. 


35 Rhet. 1373 b. Rudolf Hirzel (op. cit., pp. 20 ff.) 
marshals evidence to show that the Aristotelian 
definition here reflects a new extension of the mean- 
ing of the unwritten law, an extension that was 
effected in the time of Thucydides and for which 
the funeral oration attributed to Pericles (ii. 37) 
represents an older authority than Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. According to this extended application of 
the concept, the unwritten law may be spoken of 
not only as belonging to a particular people but also 
as valid, in a universal form, for all men; it enjoins 
faithfulness to the divine precepts as something holy 
and as something placed under the special protection 
of the gods, and the violation of it universally brings 
shame, if not punishment. This distinction between 
the unwritten law of a particular people and the un- 
written law for all men persists, as Hirzel shows, 
down to Philo. On the basis of Hirzel’s discussion, 
Rudolf Eucken (Encyc. of Religion and Ethics, art. 
“Law, Natural’?) concludes that the concept of 
natural law which was “previously equivalent to 
traditional usage aid custom” is now “taken in the 
sense of a law written in the human heart.” (In this 
connection it should be noted that “Democritus 

. attributed a new importance to the old Greek 
concept of aidos, secret shame, and replaced the 
aidos which men feel for the law—the feeling which 
had been annihilated by sophistic critics like Anti- 
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Despite Aristotle’s apparent rejection 
of Platonic idealism (as well as of the 
earlier mythical mentality), his concep- 


tion of natural justice involves more 


than the admission that certain ethical 
or legal principles are everywhere ac- 


cepted. It implies a rational design in 
the universe which fulfils itself partially 
in the proper functioning of the state. 
Natural justice is therefore both an im- 
manent quality and a transcendent goal 


toward which human justice tends 
(Ethics v. 7).** On the other hand, he 


does not assert that the rules of natural 
justice, as found in human society, are 
constant. ‘‘With us there is something 
that is just even by nature; yet all of it 
is changeable” (zbzd.). Laws and consti- 


tutions are subject to the exigencies of 
history. Indeed, in certain respects Aris- 


totle here anticipates the modern con- 
ception which refuses to make a sharp 


antithesis between “historical” theories 
and “natural-law” theories. Yet to him 
one thing does seem quite fixed, namely, 
the “natural” inequalities of men. He 
emphatically rejects all equalitarian doc- 


trine, and he calls the slave by nature a 
domestic animal, a living tool. By na- 


phon, Critias, and Callicles—with the wonderful 
idea of aidos which a man feels for himself” (Jaeger, 
op. cit., I, 328)). 


3 Aristotle (like Plato) distinguishes, of course, 
between the law of natural justice and the law of 
necessity in nature. His concept of nature is de- 
fined in the context of his teleology; it is a descrip- 
tion of the intrinsic character of a thing by refer- 
ence to its complete development. What Eduard 
Zeller has to say concerning the relation between 
teleology and this conception of the law of causality 
is worth quoting at length: ‘With Plato and Aris- 
totle the necessity to which the processes of nature 
are subject is stressed with great emphasis, though 
to be sure they subordinate this necessity to the 
purposeful activity of nature and allow only that 
to be governed by it which serves the natural pur- 
pose as an essential condition of its realization. 
But they present this necessity not as a ‘law’ of 
nature; this name they reserve exclusively for the 
norms of action” (of. cit., pp. 5-6). 


ture also some men are fit for rule, others 
only for subjection.37 Aristotle’s political 
theory, like Plato’s, is a class theory of 
the state. It should be noted also that 
Aristotle’s typically Greek sense of su- 
periority to the “barbarians” was in no 
way disturbed by his theory of natural 
law. He regards the Greeks as a Herren- 
volk and stigmatizes the barbarian as a 
“natural slave.” 

The political philosophies of Plato and 
Aristotle exercised no immediate effect 
of a theoretical or a practical kind. In 
this respect they can be described only 
as “‘a magnificent failure.” “The twi- 
light of the city-state’? was upon them, 
and political liberty as these philosophers 
understood it was to die.38 

The Cynics, taking up and developing 
the ideas of certain of the Sophists, radi- 
cally rejected the notion of the natural 
superiority of the Greeks to the barbari- 
ans. In contrast to their predecessors, 
however, they attacked and abandoned 
the ideal of the city-state. Their atti- 
tude was partially compounded of dis- 
illusionment and despair. They have 
been called “the antinomians of the 
Greek world,” for they were indifferent 
not only to the city-state but also to dis- 
tinctions of property, status, sex, family, 
nationality, and freeman and slave. All 
these “unnatural” conventional distinc- 
tions are reduced to a dead level. All in- 
stitutions are viewed as artificial. Na- 
ture for them is the negation of ‘‘unnatu- 
ral” distinctions. The wise men of the 
world, who are morally and intellectual- 
ly self-sufficing, represent the true citi- 
zenry of the world. Diogenes announces 


37 For a discussion of the significance andj influ- 
ence of the Aristotelian view of natural inequality 
see A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political 
Theory (New York, 1903), I, 7, 12. 


38G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory 
(New York, 1937), p. 123. 
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that he is a citizen of the cosmos, a com- 
pletely unreal world of rugged individu- 
alism.3? Their outlook implied no posi- 
tive political theory or practice beyond 
a projected communism or anarchy, but 
they prepared the way for the Stoic con- 
ception of equality and world citizenship. 

With the rise of the Macedonian em- 
pire and the consequent decline in signifi- 
cance of the city-state, a cosmopolitan 
sense of the unity of humanity begins 
radically to qualify or replace the old 
city-state loyalties. The idea of the unity 
of humanity was perhaps given a deci- 
sive impetus by the world-transform- 
ing accomplishments of Alexander the 
Great.** The new orientation to a spiritu- 
al world community rather than to the 
city-state marks a sharp dividing line in 
the history of natural-law theory. This 
world community was, after a fashion, 
confirmed by the Alexandrian far-flung 
empire. It was recognized by the geogra- 
phers who had begun to study and char- 
acterize the inhabited world as an otkou- 
mene, that is, as a single unit. It could 
also later be associated with the Hellen- 
istic conception of kingship and of the 
common (or king’s) law, according to 
which the king was viewed as an ani- 
mate law, a personalized form of the 
principle of law. Here an archaistic re- 
vival of mythical conceptions of divine 
origin is to be discerned—a revival that 
prepared the way for the cult of the “di- 


39 Cf. Cochrane, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 


40 CfW. W. Tarn, ‘Alexander and the Idea of the 
Unity of Mankind,” Proc. Brit. Acad., XIX (1933), 
123-67. Tarn argues that the philosophers took up 
the idea of the unity of mankind from Alexander, 
who definitely set out to produce a “union of hearts.” 
In connection with Tarn’s thesis one may recall 
the statement of Plutarch that “Alexander realized 
the Cynic ideal on its political side by the foundation 
of his universal empire.” 

Alexander’s alleged desire for “a union of hearts” 
should not blind us to the insatiable lust for power 
in Macedonian imperialism. 


vine”’ savior-king and for absolute mon- 
archy with its military institutions, its 
political obscurantism, its brutality and 
oppression. 

The early Stoics gave philosophical, 
if not political, expression to the new 
cosmopolitan orientation. Taking as 
their point of departure the Cynic lack 
of concern for the city-state (and in some 
instances even holding that all men 
should live herdlike, without respect for 
conventional distinctions of status, fami- 
ly, sex, wealth, and nationality), they 
associated the idea of the unity of hu- 
manity with the earlier Heraclitean con- 
ception of Logos, with the ethical and 
teleological ideas of the classical period, 
and with the Cynic equalitarianism of 
the wise. Not only the terms Logos and 
Pronoia are decisive but also the terms 
physis and nomos. In later Stoicism these 
last-mentioned terms are joined in the 
term nomos physikos, an expression that 
in a general way corresponds to the Latin 
ius gentium. (It is also an expression 
which Aristotelian usage would not per- 
mit.) 4 

In response to the Skeptics, who had 
denied the possibility of knowledge and 
had thrown doubt even on the reality of 
existence, Zeno asserted the reality and 
knowability of the world: all men partici- 
pate in the world-soul of the cosmos, a 
Logos, a physis, a law that shapes all 
things to its ends. This law is found in 
the rational interrelations of things, in 
the rational system of logical norms 
found in the human reason, and in rea- 
son itself, which is the universal bond of 
all who submit to it. It is innate in man, 
who perceives it by means of intuitive 
preconception, later to be called “com- 
mon notions.” Because of his reason, 
man is said to possess a unique relation 


4 Sir Frederick Pollock, Essays in the Law (Lon- 
don, 1922), p. 33. 
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to God and to other men. The animals, 
on the other hand, are endowed with the 
instinct of self-preservation and do not 
share the rational relationship to God 
and to each other. Thus the Law of Na- 
ture is a universally valid rational law 
resting in the nature of man and in the 
constitution of the universe. It pos- 
sesses ontological, as well as normative, 
status. ‘“‘The universal law,” writes 
Zeno, “which exists in right reason and 
which pervades everything is identical 
with Zeus, the guider of world order.” 
Reason, nature, and God become almost 
synonymous terms. The distinctions of 
classical philosophy are ignored, and as 


a result Stoicism exhibits a retrograde 


tendency toward an uncritical and incon- 
sistent pantheism.* 


_ To live “according to nature” is a duty 
incumbent upon every man, and by ful- 
filling this duty men achieve a wise self- 


sufficiency and individual well-being. If 


the pantheism of the Stoics was ambigu- 


ous and inconsistent, their ethical ideal 
was also fraught with tension, for it pro- 


duced both an aloofness from the world 
and a moral earnestness for active par- 
ticipation in the world. In contrast to 


Plato, however, individual goodness and 


wisdom do not for the early Stoic depend. 


upon the collective goodness and wisdom 

# The Stoic view led to a pantheism in which the 
law of causality in nature and the Law of Nature, 
a divinely grounded rational-ethical principle, were 
confused. This confusion had been, for the most 
part, avoided since the time of Anaxagoras. For a 
concise statement of this confusion and of the con- 
sequent necessitarian and fatalistic elements in 
Stoic doctrine see Zeller, op. cit., pp. 6 ff.; see also 
R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean (New York, 
Ig10), pp. 82 ff., for a description of the ambiguities 
of Stoic terminology and also of the circularity of 
Stoic reasoning. 

With the Stoics we find the typical Appollonian 
identification of nature with reason, the inclosing of 
man within reason, the consequent misunderstand- 
ing of human freedom, and the cutting-off of man 
from deeper and higher vitalities. 


expressed in the harmony of the state. 
By virtue of the Law of Nature, both 
men and gods are citizens in a world- 
community—the society of man must 
be as wide as the divinely given Lesson 
upon which it is based. This law is the 
law of right reason, which is the stand- 
ard everywhere of what is just. It is the 
same everywhere, and it is binding upon 
rulers as well as upon the ruled. Although 
most men are fools, all men are potential- 
ly equal under God, and, no matter what 
their social status, they all stand on their 
merits. The only distinction that counts 
is the distinction between the wise and 
the foolish. Hence the ordinary conven- 
tional distinctions between men are of 
little or no account. 

Clearly, early Stoicism was at first not 
so much a directly political philosophy 
as a way of life for the individual. Con- 
sequently, it had no immediate and di- 
rect effect on politics. Yet the full dignity 
originally ascribed to the wise alone 
served to enhance the intrinsic human 
quality of all men, including slaves. Chry- 
sippus, flatly contradicting Aristotle, says 
that no man is by nature a slave; the 
slave should be treated as “fa perpetual 
wage-earner.” On the other hand, the 
doctrine of the equality of men, so far 
from subverting established institutions, 
was later adapted to Roman aristocratic 
principles in the doctrine of ‘the station 
and its duties.”’ And, still later, Seneca 
read the Law of Nature back into the 
Golden Age (Letters 90). 

Nevertheless, the central Stoic concep- 
tion of natural law, with its stress on the 
unity of mankind and on the potential 
equality of all men before God, must be 
adjudged one of the great decisive con- 
ceptions of Western civilization. As 
Ernst Troeltsch expresses it, we find here 
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in the place of positive laws and morals an 
ethic derived from the universal validity of rea- 
son; in place of national and local interest, the 
individual imbued with the divine reason; in 


place of particular political associations, the 
idea of humanity regardless of differences of 


state and place, of race and color.43 


These universalizing tendencies exer- 
cised a marked influence upon Roman 
thought and life and upon Roman juris- 
prudence. Roman conceptions of urbani- 
ty, of the duties of citizenship in a world 
community, of equality before the natu- 
ral law, of slavery, and of the position 
of woman were all affected. 

Although the early Stoic conceptions 
of the Law of Nature and of the world 
state were not primarily concerned with 
political institutions, they became so in 
the Middle Stoa under Panaetius, who 
was stimulated both by the skeptical at- 
tack of Carneades upon the early Stoic 
psychology and natural-law theory and 
by his opportunity to influence the 
Scipionic Circle in Rome. For Panaetius 
the Law of Nature is immanent and not 
transcendent. It is no longer the bond 
of a nebulous and hypothetical commu- 
nity of wise men; it is, rather, an ideal 
that informs existing states and laws, a 
ground for the criticism and correction 
of positive law. The state, in so far as it 
is defensible, is no mere assertion of au- 
thority, it is an expression of justice and 
right. 

The Greeks had laws, says Dean 
Pound; the Romans had law. Greek law 
had retained the character of primitive 
law in that it was “‘uncertain with re- 
spect to form’ and was lacking in “‘uni- 
formity of application.”** Roman law- 
yers, on the other hand, came into con- 

43Das stoisch-christliche Naturrecht und die 
moderne profane Naturrecht,” Gesammelte Schriften 
(Tiibingen, 1925), IV, 175. 


44 Above, n. 12. 


tact with philosophy in the transition 
from strict law to the stage of equi- 
ty.45 Hence ‘“‘the Stoic creed was better 
adapted for Rome than for the land 
whence it first arose.’ The practical 
genius of Rome, which was bringing all 
races under its control, and the specula- 
tive genius of Greece, which had imbued 
the jurists of the early formative period 
of Roman legal development, joined to 
produce that fusion of philosophical 
principles with Italic law and with the 
laws of the new jurisdictions—a fusion 
that became the legacy of Rome to the 
Western World. Again, the problem con- 
fronted was the problem of the One and 
the Many, the problem of developing 
standards of right reason for application 
to the changing and multiple conditions 


of life. 


Cicero, largely under the influence of 


Panaetius and drawing upon a practical 
experience far surpassing that of any 
earlier theorist, became the principal 
purveyor of Stoic natural-law theory to 
the Roman jurists.47 It should be noted, 


however, that his influence on legal 
theory was probably not immediate. At 


all events, it was two centuries later that 
Roman law came to its maturity. Under 


Hadrian, Salvius Julianus reduced the 
unwieldy Edicts of the Praetors to 


something like a system. The work was 


carried on under the Antonines, with the 
principle of equity making itself felt; un- 


48 Pound, op. cit., p. 26. 

4° Mommsen, History of Rome, IV, 201, quoted by 
C. H. McIlwain, in The Growth of Political Thought 
in ihe West (New York, 1932), p. 106. Mommsen 
gives as the main reason for this adaptability, the 
fact that the leading feature of Stoicism had come 
to be “its casuistic doctrine of duties.” 

47 We omit here a discussion of Philo’s theory of 
natural law which combines ideas drawn from his 
Hebrew heritage, from Aristotle, and from the 
Stoics. Hirzel (of. cit., pp. 16-18) gives the perti- 
nent references to Philo’s writings. 
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der the Emperor Severus, the last of the 
great classical jurists—Papinian, Ulpian, 
and Paulus—completed the compilation. 
This was the heyday of Stoic influence 
on Roman law. 


If Socrates and Plato based their natu- 
ral-law theory on the general concept and 
on the ideal of the Greek city-state and 
if Zeno founded his on the individual sub- 
ject in a world community of the wise 
and the gods, Cicero grounded his in a 
social consciousness formed by the phil- 
osophical genius of the Greeks and by 
the practical desire, on the one hand, to 
defend constitutionalism in the face of 
Roman tyranny and, on the other, to re- 
sist the reforms demanded by the Grac- 
chan party.‘* He restored from classical 
Greek thought what had been lacking in 
early Stoicism, the religion of public 
service. In his view nothing is more pleas- 
ing to God or more of a blessing to man 
than the endeavor after justice through 
human association under law. ‘‘We are 
born for justice,” he says; and the very 
meaning of life is realized in the pursuit 
of it. Cicero is the symbol of this convic- 
tion in Roman civilization, and this may 
be said to be his contribution to the leg- 
acy of Rome. 

This conviction Cicero rooted in an 
adaptation of the Stoic idea of natural 
law and in a theology of politics. All 
nature is ruled by God. In their posses- 
sion of reason and a sense of justice, men 
are akin to God and to each other; they 
participate in the ultimate principles of 
law by which He rules the universe. This 


48 See the discussion of this point in Sabine and 
Smith, op. cit., pp. 32-33, where it is indicated that 
Cicero and the Scipionic Circle were opposed to the 
policy of the Gracchan party, a policy that was 
“manifestly an appeal to divergent class-interest, 
the object being to weaken the senatorial group by 
extending the influence and the privileges of the 
equestrian order.” 


fact determines the vocation of man. The 
command of reason and justice rests, on 
the one hand, upon the providence of 
God and, on the other, upon innate in- 
tuition and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. 

Despite this seeming partial approach 
to utilitarianism, Cicero denounces that 
doctrine, especially as it appears in the 
writings of Epicurus. Not utility but na- 
ture is the source of justice and law; nor 
is right based on men’s opinions but up- 
on nature (De leg. ii. 14-16). This is the 
immutable law of right reason from 
which neither the senate nor the people 
can release men. “‘It needs no interpreter 
or expounder but itself, nor will there be 
one law at Rome and another at Athens, 
one law now and another hereafter, but 
the same law everlasting and unchange- 
able”: its framer and purposer is God 
(De rep. iii. 22). All true law is but the 
expression or application of this eternal 
law of nature. Reason did not become 
law when it was written, but when it 
was made; and it was made at the same 
time as the mind of God (De leg. i. 5- 
23; ii. 4-7). 

In his definition of the content of natu- 
ral law, Cicero, like the Greeks and like 
many philosophers of natural law, is giv- 
en to vagueness. The term “nature’’ is 
used in a variety of senses, and the con- 
tent of the natural law usually does not 
go beyond elementary moral rules (De 
inv. ii. 22. 65 ff.; ii. 53. 161). One thing, 
however, is clear. Following the Stoics 
and in opposition to Aristotle, he insists 
that all men are by nature equal. “Rea- 
son which alone raises us above the level 
of the beasts and enables us to draw in- 
ferences ....is certainly common to us 
all, and, though varying in what it learns, 
at least in the capacity to learn it is in- 
variable” (De leg. i. 10. 28 ff.). It is vice 
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and wrongdoing, not nature, that pro- 
duce inequality. 4° 

It should be noted, however, that 
Cicero’s generally optimistic doctrine 
of man does not make him ignore the 
fact of human perverseness. Quite in- 
consistently he says: ‘Such is the corrup- 
tion of evil custom that by it, so to speak, 
the sparks [of reason] given by nature 
are extinguished [igniculi extinguantur a 
natura dati]” (De leg. i. 12. 33; cf. also 
Tusc. disp. iii. 1). Although “we are by 
nature disposed to love our fellowmen”’ 
and although this natural disposition is 
“the foundation of law” (De leg. i. 15. 
43), there are men not so disposed, and 
their behavior makes it necessary for the 
state to restrain them (De rep. i. 25; iii. 
1; De leg. ii. 1, 2; Tusc. disp. i. 13. 20). 
(This view anticipates a later Christian 
theory that the state is a necessary means 
of coercing the wicked.) The inconsist- 
ency here is left unresolved. 

Cicero’s doctrine of equality does not 
lead him to espouse democracy. Far 
from it. Indeed, there is some justifica- 
tion for the view that “the eternal and 
universal law of nature proves to be 
simply the law of Rome..... mse The 
theory of equality does not preclude the 
necessity of gradation of merits or of a 
mixed constitution (monarchic, aristo- 
cratic, and democratic). Social classes 
remain, as does slavery, though, to be 
sure, the slave is to be treated “justly.” 

Yet, to continue Cicero’s metaphor, 
in the words of Shakespeare: ‘“‘How hard 
it is to hide the sparks of nature!” At 
least in Cicero. Despite the slings and 
arrows of an outrageous human nature 
and despite his attachment to conserva- 


49 See especially Lactantius (Fp. | (Iv). 5-8) for 
Cicero’s criticism of Plato’s and Aristotle’s theory 
of natural inequality. 


so W. A. Dunning, A History of Political Theories, 
Ancient and Mediaeval (New York, 1919), p. 125. 
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tive Roman tradition, Cicero makes 
great and positive affirmations. The law 
of reason, he says, demands the consent 
of the assembly, every citizen should 
have some share in the control of public 
life through the bond of law and right 
reason. And since law is coeval with God, 
men have rights antecedent to and inde- 
pendent of the state. A state is nothing 
else than “a partnership of law” (De 
rep. i. 32). Here we see adumbrated the 
general principles of government with 
which Cicero’s signature will always be 
associated: “that authority proceeds 
from the people, should be exercised 
only by warrant of law, and is justified 
only on moral grounds.’ 

With Seneca the prevailing degrada- 
tion of society is set in contrast with a 
supposed primitive innocence of man- 
kind. In the early ages of the world there 
were, in his view, no states or property 
or other forms of dominion over men. 
The present political institutions of so- 
ciety are either the consequence of man’s 
fall or remedial coercion made necessary 
by that fall. Seneca’s theory of the con- 
trast between man’s present state of deg- 
radation and his primitive innocence 
had, in its influence, the effect of placing 
emphasis on the difference not merely 
between the ius naturale and the tus 
civile but even between the ius naturale 
and the ius gentium.* It was later taken 
up by the Christian theologians and as- 
similated into early medieval concep- 
tions of the state, slavery, and property. 
Thus it represents an anticipation of the 
later Christian distinction between (what 
Troeltsch has called) relative and abso- 
lute natural law. 

The term ius gentium appears first in 
the writings of Cicero, though Cicero 


st Sabine, op. cit., p. 167. 


32 McIlwain, op. cit., p. 119. 
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implies that it was used earlier.53 The 
term as used by the early Roman jurists 
might mean the law that obtains for the 
citizens of all nations or the law that 
governs the nations themselves in their 
relations with each other. More specifi- 
cally, it referred to a body of commercial 
law applicable to peregrines, as well as 
to Roman citizens. From a practical 
point of view, its essential content was 
the law of contract; from a theoretical 
point of view, it gradually came to be 
understood as “the universal element, in 
antithesis to the national peculiarities 
(ius civile) to be found in the positive 
law of every state.’’54 In the earlier peri- 
od of its use it met a practical, rather 
than a theoretical or speculative, need. 
It was appealed to not only in order to 
extend the rights of a commonly ac- 
cepted law to the foreigner but also in 
order to impose duties upon the foreign- 
er. To treat the foreigner as possessing 
no rights and no duties would have been 
completely frustrating to commerce. 
“The contract of stipulation was one of 
the institutions extended in this way.’’ss 

In time the ius gentium came to be 


considered a model (or, in its general 


ss W. W. Buckland, A Textbook of Roman Law 
(Cambridge, 1921), p. 55- 


si Ernest Barker, Introd. to trans. of Gierke, 
Natural Law and the Theory of Society (Cambridge, 
1934), 1, xxxvi. Cf. the definition given by Gaius: 
“That law which any people establishes for itself 
is peculiar to itself, and is called the civil law (éus 
civile), as being the particular law of the state, 
(ius proprium civitatis). But that law which natural 
reason has established for all men, is observed by all 
peoples alike and is called the law of nations (ius 
gentium), as being that which all nations use. Thus 
the Roman people applies partly its own law, partly 


that common to all men’? (Comm. i. 1). 


ssH. F. Jolowicz, Historical Introduction to the 
Study of Roman Law (Cambridge, 1939), P. 100. 
The contract of stipulation was a verbal contract 
“entered into by question and corresponding an- 
swer thereto, by the parties, both being present at 


the same time” (Black’s Law Dictionary (St. Paul, 
Minn., 1933)). 


principles, a criterion) to which all law 
ought to conform. This transformation 
was due to the broadening cosmopoli- 
tanism and to the practical require- 
ments of an expanding Rome, to the in- 
creasing awareness of the laws of other 
gentes (extending from Britain to the 
Middle East), and to the influence of 
Stoic philosophy. The Latin equivalent 
for dikaion (the “right” or the ‘“just”’) 
became the Roman word for law. The 
jurisconsults said ius where Cicero had 
said fex. Here ambiguity served the 
cause of philosophy. The theoretical con- 
ception of ius gentium tended to become 
fused with the philosophical conception 
of ius naturale. This fusion was never 
universally accepted, nor did it remain 
stable. As a consequence, 2S gentium in 
some instances referred to the law of con- 


tract recognized in a Roman court, in 


other instances it referred to the insti- 


tutions common to all known systems 
of law, and in still other instances to a 
general legal ideal permeated by Stoic 
principles of equality and equity. Hence, 
ius gentium at times approximated the 
meaning of cus civite, and at other times 
it was practically synonymous with ius 
naturale, Perhaps it was because of this 
ambiguity that the philosophical con- 
ception of a Law of Nature could insinu- 
ate itself into the Roman interpretation 
of positive law. The influence of the phil- 
osophical tradition is to be seen in the 


fact that “‘on the whole the speculative 


form of ius gentium seems to have re- 
ferred to the rules common to all free 
men,”’’ whereas the term ius naturale was 


used for “those applicable to all man- 
kind.” 


5° J. W. Jones, Historical Introduction to the The- 
ory of Law (Oxford, 1940), p. 103. For a collection of 


passages see M. Voigt, Die Lehre vom jus naturale, 


aequum et bonum und jus gentium der Romer (Leip- 
zig, 1856), Vol. I, passim. 
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THE LAW OF NATURE IN GRECO-ROMAN THOUGHT 


Another evidence of the ferment pro- 
duced by the conception of tus naturale 
is to be observed in its influence upon the 
developing notion of equity. As Sir 
Henry Maine indicates, equity was ‘‘the 
exact point of contact between the old 
ius gentium and the Law of Nature.’’s? 
When the jurists “wished to apply the 
ius naturale specifically, they coupled 
it with the notions of aequttas or the lex 
boni et aequt, and crystallized these fur- 
ther into such general principles as those 
recognizing the special claims of blood 
relations .to succeed on intestacy, en- 
joining faithful performance of agree- 
ments, prohibiting unjust enrichment, 
and stressing intention rather than 
words.’’s8 

But, as in times before and since then, 


the term ius naturale was itself also used 


by the Roman jurists in a variety of 


ways. Sometimes it referred to an ideal 


to which positive law ought to conform, 
sometimes it was the basis of a)) Jaw and 


therefore not to be set aside by the law 
of the state.*° It was never thought of as 
a purely speculative conception, as if it 
were founded on untested principles. For 
the most part, the definition given was 
similar to that of Cicero, namely, that 
natural law underlay existing law and 
must be looked for through it. The func- 
tion of natural law was therefore remedi- 
al, not revolutionary or anarchical. That 
is, its purpose was successfully to main- 
tain the social status quo. 

The implications of this natural-law 
theory for the institution of slavery de- 


serve comment. In general, the Roman 
lawyers held slavery to be contrary to 


57 Ancient Law (London, 1891), p. 58. 
s§ Jones, op. cit., p. 103. 


s9 For a discussion of the various nuances of 
meaning given to the term by the Roman jurists 


see James Bryce, Studies in History and Juris- 
prudence (Oxford, rgor), IT, 586 ff. 
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natural law. Yet this institution was the 
foundation of ancient culture, and it in- 
volved a trade profitable abroad as well 
as at home. Indeed, the wars waged by 
Rome were to a large extent slave-col- 
lecting expeditions. (Max Weber has 
suggested that the drying-up of the sup- 
ply of slaves was one of the causes for 
the decline of the Empire.)®*° Hence the 
philosophers and lawyers were, at most, 
troubled only by an intellectual sense of 
inconsistency between their appeal to 
natural law and their loyalty to the posi- 
tive laws and conventions.” 

A distinction of importance for later 
discussions of natural law was that at- 
tributed to Ulpian and adopted by the 
compilers of Justinian’s Institutes (i. 1. 
3). According to it, the Law of Nature 
applies to all living creatures. This 
definition became the basis of the later 
medieval distinction: the threefold clas- 
sification of ius naturale, the rules or in- 
stincts common to all animals (a con- 
ception that is reminiscent of Cicero’s 
inclusion of the instinct of selfi-preserva- 
tion in the natural law); zus gentium, the 
rules common to all mankind; and ius 
civile, the particular law of this or that 
commonwealth. It should be noted that 
this definition of ius naturale never be- 
came the basis of any consistent theory. 


6° Gesammelie Aufsdize zur Sozial- und Wirt- 


schaftsgeschichte (Tibingen, 1924), pp. 303 ff; 
guoted by Mayer, op. cit., p. 72. 


6 In the Institutes of Justinian slavery is de- 
fined as an institution of the ius gentium contrary 
to nature and resulting from war. It is well for us to 
remember that chattel slavery and the slave trade 
have played a role in America and in the American 


“conscience.” The Greeks and the Romans have no 
monopoly on inconsistency here. 


62 “So we get,” observes Pareto, who was wont to 
speak of natura) law as an elastic band, ‘“‘a natural 
law of earthworms, fleas, lice, flies, and in our day 
we might add infusoria” (The Mind and Society, 
trans, Arthur Livingston (New York, 1935], I, 245; 
quoted by Seagle, op. cit., p. 201). 
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Sir Frederick Pollock points out that the 
definition was not only given undue at- 
tention because of its prominent posi- 
tion at the opening of the /nstitutes but 
was also contrary to the Stoic conception 
of the Law of Nature.°s 

But long before the debates over these 
distinctions were begun in the early Mid- 
dle Ages, the ancient theory of natural 
law had taken its main direction” and 
thus had entered Western lega) thought 
to exercise its influence for well over a 
thousand years. Commenting on this 
influence, Sir Henry Maine says: 

I know no reason why the law of the Romans 
should be superior to the laws of the Hindoos, 
unless the theory of Natural Law had given it 


a type of excellence different from the usual one. 
{n this one exceptional instance, simplicity and 


symmetry were kept before the eyes of a society 
whose influence on mankind was destined to be 


prodigious from other causes, as the character- 
istics of an idea) and absolutely perfect law.§s 


Sir Henry Maine’s characterization 
of the role of natural-law theory in Ro- 
man jurisprudence should not be allowed, 
however, to conceal the fact brought out 
by our cursory survey of the variety of 
interpretations and applications given 
to the theory in Greco-Roman thought. 
Within this broad sweep of history the 
concept has been used again and again 
as a Kampfbegriff. This is evident in the 
use to which it was put, for example, by 
the Pythagoreans with their physis-sanc- 
tioned theocratic monarchy, by some of 
the Sophists (both conservative and 
progressive”), by Plato and Aristotle 
with their static, class-conscious out- 
look; by Cicero—at least in so far as his 
philosophy of law was motivated by the 


3 Op. cit., pp. 36-38. 


6s Above, pp. 95-96, where the constituents of 
natural-law theory are summarized. 


6s Op. cit., p. 78. 


desire of the Scipionic Circle to resist the 
reforms proposed by the Gracchi; and 


by the theory of relative natural law, 
which developed after the time of Cicero 
and Seneca and which provided sanc- 
tions for protecting the interests of the 
ruling classes and for maintaining the 
“natural” injustice of slavery. Despite 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s assertion that 
the modern natural-law doctrine “has 
never ceased to be rationalist and pro- 
gressive,’ we may justifiably raise the 
question as to whether in the period un- 
der survey the doctrine did not serve to 
“rationalize” the prerogatives of govern- 
ment to control men (under law) and 
keep them at their “station and its du- 
ties’ more than to teach them their 
rights in face of a class-dominated so- 
ciety. From Pythagoras to Justinian the 
idea served mainly the purpose of “har- 
moniously maintaining the social status 
quo.””? Progressive or revolutionary in- 
terpretations had to wait until another 
era before they could gain currency. 
Such a change became possible only 
after the prevailing conception of the 
function of law had changed to one that 
lay beyond the purview of earlier ways 
of life and thought. The change was, of 
course, due partially to the fact that new 
sections of society effectively claimed 
their place in the sun (and it should be 
added that in achieving that place they, 
in turn, made natural law ‘“‘conserva- 
tive” again—so great is the cunning of 
reason). 

These considerations lead one to ques- 
tion whether the concept of nature, as 
set forth in the classical doctrines of nat- 
ural law, properly or adequately pre- 


sents the objective conditions of life or 


66 Op. cit., p. 32. 


67 Pound, op. cit., p. 78. 
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the universal criteria of the good life to 
which all men should conform. Indeed, 
they have led many to question whether 
reason is capable of defining any stand- 
ard of justice which is universally valid 
or acceptable. Leaving aside the radical 
question (raised by Christian theologi- 
ans) as to whether the ethic of law does 
not need to be related to an ethic of 
love—a question to be discussed in later 
studies in this series—we must observe 
that reason and nature, even in the 
broad sense of Stoicism, are neither so 
rational nor so divine, neither so im- 
mutable nor so ultimate (nor so omnis- 
cient) as many pagan theorists were 
wont to assume. This observation ap- 
plies also to reason and nature in any 
other sense.®® Neither God nor the uni- 
verse nor man can be put into the cup 
of rationalism. ‘‘Nature loves to hide,”’ 
says Heraclitus. Certainly, the doctrine 
of the immutability of natural law (or 
of natural-law theory) cannot be ac- 
cepted. The exaltation of the immutable 
is not the way to “‘combine the One and 
the Many.” Moreover, if “nature” is 
fixed and if its precepts are supposed to 
be revealed to all men by their reason, 
one wonders why almost two thousand 
years of natural-law speculation were 
required before the modern notions of 
private rights and of civil liberties were 
revealed.” Or one wonders why humani- 
ty had to wait until after Jewish-Chris- 
tian prophetism and revolutionary ra- 
tionalism (not to speak of the power of a 
newly emerging bourgeoisie) had exer- 
cised their influence before natural-law 
doctrine began working as much to 


68 For a discussion of these issues see the author’s 
The Changing Reputation of Human Nature (Chi- 


cago, 1943), esp. pp. 19-48. 
69 Cf. Seagle, of. cit., p. 210. 
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transform established sacramental se- 
curities (both religious and secular) as 
it had previously worked to protect 
them. This tendency of the pagan (and 
Christian medieval) static concept to 
become a sanction for an established 
relative good will lead later theorists to 
question the adequacy of the concept as 
such. Despite the fact that the concept 
of natural law has often served as a criti- 
cism of self-interest, they will assert that 
it requires a higher principle than ‘‘na- 
ture” to reveal the ideological taint that 
accompanies its conception and applica- 
tion, and also in order to keep it open to 
criticism and to preserve the freedom of 
man to surpass himself. Other critics— 
especially those under the influence of 
Reformation theology with its anti- 
Pelagian concepts of nature, man, and 
God—will question the optimistic pre- 
suppositions of the main line of classical 
thought about nature and reason. They 
will point out not only the pagan over- 
confidence in reason but also the neglect 
of the will.7° Still other critics will inter- 
pret the political “justice” and “equali- 
ty” of ancient (or modern) natural-law 
theory as a typically bourgeois, ideologi- 
cal concealment of economic injustice 
and as a clog upon social legislation. In 
all these and in other ways questions con- 
cerning the nature of nature and the nat- 
uralness of ‘‘natural law’’ will be raised 
in a radical fashion. 

In all this searching, the ultimate 
question will be: May one properly de- 
rive ethics from nature, may one derive 
“what ought to be” from ‘“‘what is” and, 
if so, in what sense? Our study of the use 
and abuse of the idea of natural law in 


77M. B. Foster (The Political Philosophies of 
Plato and Hegel (Oxford, 1935], pp. 131 ff.) deals 
cogently with “the failure of Greek ethics to achieve 
a notion of will.” 
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Greco-Roman thought would indicate 
that if one attempts to derive ethics 


from nature, there must be an awareness 


of something beyond nature and reason 


just in order that their ambiguities may 


be recognized and transcended, an aware- 
ness of something beyond, thcugh also 
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implicit within, our earthly habitations, 
They must be seen in relation to an ulti- 
mate which calls into question even our 
formulations concerning it. The sparks 


of nature are hard to discern as well as 
to hide. For, as Shakespeare suggests, 


“its thoughts do hit the roofs of palaces.” 





| 
| 








PAUL AND THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
S, MACLEAN GILMOUR* 


N MUCH of the theological literature 
of forty years ago a great gulf was 
fixed between Jesus and Paul, and 

the latter was frequently described as 
“the founder,” or “the second founder,” 
of Christianity.* Joseph Klausner’s re- 
cent book? is a somewhat belated exam- 
ple of the same point of view. Though 
Jesus, according to Klausner, overem- 
phasized his personal relationship to 
deity and gave ethics a place of inordi- 
nate importance in his interpretation of 
religion, he was yet wholly within the 
Palestinian Jewish tradition.’ The earli- 
est believers also, though they held an 
assortment of unorthodox ideas about 
Jesus as Messiah, were Jewish in practice 
and were recognized as good Jews.‘ He- 
brew Nazarenism, led at first by Peter 
and later by James, remained for years 
an adjunct to Pharisaic-Essenic Juda- 
ism.5 It was Saul-Paul of Tarsus, a dena- 
tionalized Hellenistic Jew, who made the 
separation of Christianity and Judaism 


* Dr. Gilmour has taught in the field of New 
Testament at Queen’s University, Kingston, On- 
tario, since 1931, receiving the rank of professor in 
1941. He took his Doctor’s degree at the University 
of Chicago in 1937 and had two years of further 
study in Berlin and Marburg. His special interests 
are in early Christian history and ethics and are in- 
dicated by his doctoral dissertation: ‘““The Growth 
of Church Consciousness among Early Christians,” 
The present paper represents a valuable coming- 
to-terms with much recent study of Paul. 


*W. Wrede, Paulus (Tiibingen, 1904), p. 104; 
A. Jiilicher, Paulus und Jesus (Tiibingen, 1906), 
pp. 27-28; J. Weiss, Paul and Jesus, trans. H. J. 
Clayton (London, 1909), p. 130. 

2 From Jesus to Paul, trans. William F. Stine- 
spring (New York, 1943). 

3 Ibid., pp. 3-5. 


4 [bid., p. 204. 5 ]bid., p. 297. 


inevitable.° Portions of his teaching, in 
isolation and with qualification, are ac- 
ceptable,’ but the substance of it was 
both a contradiction of the Jewish reli- 
gion and a rejection of the Jewish na- 
tion.* Klausner concludes that, while 
Judaism could learn from Jesus and 
could conceivably incorporate him into 
its roster of prophets, Paul’s ideas are 
rightly ignored or repudiated.° 

There is much in Klausner’s book that 
can be read with profit by the contempo- 
rary student of early Christianity, but 
in the main it has been born out of due 
time. It would have been given a more 
appreciative reception had it been pub- 
lished thirty years ago. Eduard Meyer’s 
study of the origin and beginnings of 
Christianity,’’ the product of Christian 
scholarship on which Klausner leans 
most heavily, was published in 1921; 
but even then it was a work apart from 
the current of New Testament criticism. 
The studies of recent decades have 
stressed the continuity between primi- 
tive Christianity and Paul. This has been 
the result of developments in two differ- 
ent directions, Study of the preliterary 
history of the Gospel tradition” has 


6 Tbid., pp. 299-300. 

7 Ibid., pp. 602 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. sot. 

9 [bid., pp. 581-82, 600. 

10 Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums (3 
vols.; Stuttgart, 1921). 

™ Usually designated by such German barbar- 
isms as “Form Criticism” or “Form History.” 
F. C. Grant’s “Tradition Criticism’’ (The Earliest 
Gospel [New York, 1943), p. 39) deserves to sup- 
plant them. The literature has now reached con- 
siderable proportions, but much of it is highly 
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shown that our earliest recoverable 
sources are Christ-centered. From the 
beginning, stories about Jesus were told 
and sayings of Jesus were quoted, not 
out of concern for him as a historical 
individual, but in order to represent him 
as the vehicle of God’s revelation of him- 
self to man. The desire to convert un- 
believers and to confirm the faithful ac- 
counts for the preservation of the most 
primitive material now incorporated in 
the Gospels. There is far more “theology” 
in the Synoptic tradition than had been 
assumed. At the same time, also, areas of 
agreement between Paul and the Chris- 
tian faith before him have been dis- 
covered and explored. It has even been 
maintained that there was a common 
pattern of belief that Paul took over 
from the earliest church. Theological 
graduates of recent years talk glibly of 
the primitive kerygma—the content of 
the primitive message—and swear by 
the genius of C. H. Dodd.” 

In their early enthusiasm those who 
had applied historical method to the New 
Testament certainly overemphasized the 
break between the theology of the primi- 
tive church and that of Paul. This can 
now be bridged in a variety of ways, 
though gaps in our knowledge ought to 
caution the expositor. In one passage 
Paul actually tells us that he is only 
handing on what he himself had been 


taught. “TI delivered unto you first of all 


repetitious. The following are among the best books 
in English: Vincent Taylor, The Formation of the 
Gospel Tradition (London, 1933); R. H. Lightfoot, 
| History and Interpretation in the Gospels (New York, 
1934); and Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to 
Gospel, trans. B. L. Woolf (New York, 1935). An 
excellent review of the literature to the date of its 
publication may be found in E. B. Redlich, Form 
Criticism: Its Value and Limitations (New York, 
1939). 


” Particularly C. H. Dodd, The A postolic Preach- 


ing and Its Developments (London, 1936). 


that which also I received.’*’ Paul had 
only imparted what was common tradi- 
tion. Then comparison of many of Paul’s 
ideas with such sources of the primitive 
preaching as we do possess shows that 
they had also been held in some similar 
form by apostles before him. The general 
theological viewpoint of the Book of 
Acts probably corresponds to the beliefs 
of the author and of the church toward 
the end of the first century, but there is 
reason to believe that Luke used sources 
in his Acts as well as in his Gospel vol- 
ume. It was an accepted practice of an- 
cient historians to compose speeches for 
their heroes that could be regarded as 
suitable to the occasion, but it is im- 
probable that Luke did so out of the 
whole cloth. The speeches of Peter, of 
Stephen, and one or two of Paul’s be- 
tray some evidence of early origin. For 
one thing, they contain ideas that are 
out of harmony with others we know to 
have been dominant at a later date. 
Probably Luke worked them up out of 
primitive Christian sermons. We have 
in them a fund of information, though a 
meager one, about a primitive stage of 
theological articulation."* Furthermore, 
some of the later New Testament writ- 
ings, such as the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
while post-Pauline in point of chrono- 
logical sequence, seem in some respects 
to be pre-Pauline in theological empha- 
sis. Finally, the more recent studies of 
the Gospel tradition can tell us a good 
deal about the theology of the earliest 
Christian missionaries as well as about 
the theology of the evangelists and the 
religion of Jesus. 


Earlier emphasis on the originality 


and uniqueness of Paul may then have 
been overdone. There was not such a 


*3 I Cor. 15:3. 


t4 Dodd, of. cit., pp. 29-73. 
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hiatus between the faith of primitive 
Christians and that of Paul as was once 
assumed. It might be, too, that if we 
knew more about the church at Antioch, 
much that we so easily interpret as dis- 
tinctively “Pauline” would then be seen 
to have been the common belief of that 
early Christian community. According 
to the Book of Acts, it was at Antioch 
that itinerant Jewish Christians of Hel- 
lenistic origin first proclaimed the gospel 
to non-Jews and apparently received 
them into the church as a religious fel- 
lowship independent of Judaism. It was 
at Antioch, also, that the distinctive 
characteristics of the Nazarenes, or ‘‘the 
brethren,” or “the men of the way,” 
were so in evidence that outsiders gave 
them the nickname “Christians.” It 
was the church at Antioch that gave rise 
to such reports of irregular beliefs and 
practices that James of Jerusalem sent 
Barnabas thither to investigate and re- 
port on them.’ It was to Antioch that 
Paul was brought out of retirement in 
Tarsus, and it was there that he was in- 
troduced to the first established Chris- 
tian community with which we know 
him to have been connected.** These 
items are derived solely from the Book 
of Acts,° but there is little reason to 
question them. The Christian communi- 
ty of which Paul first became an accepted 
and settled constituent was one already 
noted for its breach of accepted Jewish 
customs and for a spirit of innovation 
which the leaders of the Jerusalem 
church viewed with a measure of alarm. 


5 Acts 11:19-21. 

** Acts 11;'26. 

t7 Acts 11:22. 

18 Acts 11: 25-26. 

19 Gal, 2:11 ff. testify to Paul’siclose association 
with the church at Antioch at a later date. 


There is unfortunately no way now open 
to us to lighten the darkness of our ignor- 
ance about the church at Antioch in 
Paul’s day, but we can suspect that it 
played no small role in forming, and per- 
haps in articulating, the theological be- 
liefs that we now associate entirely with 
the great apostle to the Gentiles. 

In refuting the thesis that Paul was 
“the inventor of Christianity,’ it is not 
yet clear that modern scholarship has 
achieved a proper balance. A reaction 
was desirable. Indeed, it was necessary. 
But there are distinct bounds that are 
set to it by the evidence of our source 
material. Perhaps the pendulum has now 
swung too far. In recent years in Ger- 
many, and to some extent among our- 
selves, an attempt has been made to re- 
vive a biblical theology which, if it were 
to become prevalent, would undo the re- 
sults of a century or more of literary and 
historical inquiry. This biblical theology 
pays lip service to the fruits of historical 
scholarship, but in the end it ignores or 
repudiates them.” It discovers its own 
crisis formulation of dogma in every 
part of the New Testament—for that 
matter, in every part of the Bible. It gen- 
erously casts its ideas upon the waters of 
Scripture to have them return clothed 
with the requisite biblical support. It 
speaks bravely of the Word of God, but is 
so illusive in its definition that that 
‘“‘Word”can mean exactly what it wants 
to believe or feels compelled to believe by 
the limitations of its perspective. Theo- 
logical exegesis is necessary if we are to 
focus the various facets of New Testa- 
ment insight on the faith and life of the 
Christian in our own time, but it cannot 
be pursued without proper attention to 


20 A phrase from Friedrich Nietzsche’s Morgen- 
rithe as quoted by Klausner, of. ctt., p. 580. 

2 A recent example is A. M. Hunter’s The Unity 
of the New Testament (London, 1943). 
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historical exegesis or independently of 
that discipline.” 

Paul did not invent the Christ of faith, 
a Christian philosophy of history, or the 
idea of the church. He did not impose 
theology upon a wholly unreflective and 
intuitive religion. Perhaps he did not 
even originate the Christ mysticism that 
is such a characteristic element in his in- 
terpretation of the new faith. Here and 
elsewhere there are ideas which Paul 
held in common with the church before 
him. But it is equally true that the apos- 
tle was not simply a continuer and ex- 
ponent of a static faith. His theological 
position was more than an interpretation. 
It was a reinterpretation. As E. F. Scott 
has recently reminded us, there are 
varieties of religion in the New Testa- 
ment.?3 New Testament theology is not 
of one jet. In fact, it is only with reserva- 
tions that we can speak of a New Testa- 
ment theology at all. Pauline theology 
was distinctive. In many respects it was 
radically new. Paul transformed Chris- 
tianity from a Jewish sect into a world 
religion. He had his predecessors and his 
colleagues in this task, no doubt, and 
we should like to know more of their spe- 
cial contribution. But it is clear that the 
main work was Paul’s. The church em- 
ployed the Greek language before Paul’s 
day, but he it was, more than anyone 
else, who translated the Christian mes- 
sage out of the Aramaic idiom. Paul 
learned from those who had been apostles 
before him, but at the same time he ex- 
plored and exploited new areas of 
thought. He took whatever Christ mys- 
ticism there had been in the faith of the 


22 The interested reader is referred to a timely 
article by C. C. McCown, “Symbolic Interpreta- 
tion,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXIII (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 329-38. 

23 The Varieties of New Testament Religion (New 
York, 1944). 


church he had entered, deepened it, and 
made it “his” gospel. All this has had a 
continuing effect within the religion that 
is ours, sometimes to its impairment, but 
much more often to its great enrichment. 

Paul the theologian was not a New 
Testament Melchizedek, without father, 
mother, or genealogy. Too much has 
been made of his claim in the Epistle to 
the Galatians that he had not received 
his gospel from man nor had been: taught 
it but had come by it through revelation 
of Jesus Christ.*4 These verses ought not 
to be taken out of their context. They 
were a defense against the charge that, 
because he was not of the original com- 
pany of apostles, his gospel was wholly 
second hand and derivative. Under differ- 
ent circumstances he would readily have 
admitted his debt. He took over much 
that went into his interpretation of the 
new faith from the religion of the church 
before him, but in his hands it became 
part of a new compound rather than of a 
richer solution. To change the metaphor, 
like the householder in our Lord’s par- 
able, he was a man who brought forth 
out of his treasure things new as well as 
old. 

That which was distinctive in Paul’s 
interpretation of Christianity was the 
product of his conversion experience, 
his Hellenistic training and environment, 
and his particular genius. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the im- 
portance of Paul’s conversion experience 
for his life and thought as a Christian. 
To be sure, our eyes are opened to this 
more by the accounts in the Book of Acts 
than by specific references in the apos- 
tle’s own letters. Without Luke’s story 
of the experience on the Damascus road, 
we should know little more about that 
turning-point in the life of Paul than we 


24 Gal. 1: 11-12. 
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do of Amos’ or Isaiah’s enlightenment. 
But with the orientation to the epistles 
that the Book of Acts gives us, we can 
see much that might otherwise have been 
overlooked. 

Before his conversion Paul had not 
been a self-complacent individual, per- 
fectly happy with the religious beliefs 
and practices he had inherited and in 
which he had been trained as a candidate 
for the rabbinate. On the contrary, he 
was oppressed with a sense of frustration. 
The seventh chapter of Romans is a mov- 
ing description of an individual who 
strives sincerely, even desperately, to 
win “justification” through obedience to 
the Jewish Law, only to find that very 
Law causing him to fall into sin. 

I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man, but I see a different law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bring- 
ing me into captivity under the law of sin which 
is in my members. Wretched man that I am!?s 


There can be little question that Paul 
here is describing his own spiritual stress 
and struggle in the days prior to his con- 
version.” “Fourth Ezra” was written to- 
ward the end of the first century by a 
Jew whose temperament and background 
were remarkably similar to Paul’s. Its 
author was able to work out a solution of 
his problem within the framework of 
orthodox Judaism, but Paul found relief 
and release only by what was to amount 
to a complete break. ‘Who shall deliver 
me out of the body of this death? I thank 


25 Rom. 7:22 ff. 


26 The autobiographical interpretation is taken, 
for instance, by Adolf Deissmann, Paul: A Study 
in Social and Religious History, trans. W. E. Wilson 
(2d ed. rev.; London, 1926), pp. 66, 95, 179, and 
by C. H. Dodd, The Epistle to the Romans (London, 
1932), pp. 104 ff. The following are among those 
who challenge it: Morton S. Enslin, The Ethics of 
Paul (New York, 1930), pp. 11 ff.; Irwin Edman, 
The Mind of Paul (New York, 1935), Pp. 33-343 
and C. T. Craig, The Beginning of Christianity (New 
York, 1943), p. 161. 


God through Jesus Christ our Lord.”?7 
Paul’s zeal for Pharisaic Judaism had 
been intense, but it had left him spirit- 
ually dissatisfied and distressed. His con- 
version experience came at the end of a 
period of mental and spiritual prepara- 
tion and was followed by a consciousness 
of relief, release, and convincement. 

It is frequently the case that a man is 
most outspoken in his opposition to a 
movement or an individual when he is 
half-convinced that he himself is in the 
wrong. No doubt Paul had been im- 
pressed by the earnestness and courage 
of the little sect of Nazarenes that he had 
been persecuting. He may well have car- 
ried away from the stoning of Stephen a 
haunting memory of that martyr’s 
steadfastness and heroism. Even before 
his climactic conversion, Paul may al- 
ready have been half a convert. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Paul’s conversion followed a familiar 
psychological pattern. Luke does not 
tell us that Jesus appeared to Paul in any 
fleshly form or bodily reality. Paul saw a 
shining light from heaven. He heard a 
voice speaking to him. He became con- 
vinced that the Jesus whom he had hated 
and whose followers he had persecuted 
was a living and triumphant Lord, a 
transfigured being who demanded his 
allegiance.?* There is nothing in Luke’s 
account of Paul’s experience which, in 
the light of psychological analysis, is 
either impossible or improbable. It has 
many famous analogies: Isaiah’s in the 
temple, Augustine’s in a garden, and 
Luther’s in a thunderstorm. 

There are not many indubitable refer- 
ences in Paul’s own letters to what the 
Quakers would call his ‘“convincement,” 
but, such as there are, they serve to cor- 


27 Rom. 7: 24-25. 
a Acts 9:3-5, 22:6-10, 26:13-18. 
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roborate what we learn from the Book 
of Acts. “Am I not free? am I not an 
apostle? have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” 
Paul asks his refractory Corinthian con- 
verts.’”? In his catalogue of the resurrec- 
tion appearances in chapter 15 of I Co- 
rinthians, he includes that to himself as 
though it were of the same character and 
had the same validity as those to Cephas, 
the twelve, and the company of above 
five hundred brethren. “And last of all, 
as to one untimely born, he appeared to 
me also.”3° II Cor. 4:6 might also be 
cited: ‘For God who said ‘Let light 
shine out of darkness’ has shone in my 
heart, to give me the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God that is on the 
face of Jesus Christ.” In another famil- 
lar passage, in his letter to the churches 
of Galatia, the apostle relates the experi- 
ence to the providential purposes of an 
overruling God. “It was the good pleas- 
ure of God, who separated me, even from 
my mother’s womb, and called me 
through his grace, to reveal his Son in 
me, that I might preach him among the 
Gentiles.” 

Paul was a man to whom moments of 
spiritual exaltation and experiences of 
rapture were not unfamiliar. There are 
frequent references in his letters to “rev- 
elations” that had come to him from the 
risen Christ. The most interesting of 
them is in the opening verses of the 
twelfth chapter of II Corinthians: 

I will come to visions and revelations of the 
Lord. I know a man in Christ, fourteen years 
ago (whether in the body, I know not; or wheth- 
er out of the body, I know not; God knoweth), 
such a one caught up even to the third heaven. 
And I know such a man (whether in the body, 
or apart from the body, I know not; God know- 
eth), how that he was caught up into Paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter.3? 

3! Gal. 1:15-16. 
327I Cor. 12:1-4. 


29T Cor. 9:1. 


3°T Cor. 15:8. 


In an article some years ago in the Jour- 
nal of Religion, John Knox urged that 
this is really another account by Paul of 
his conversion experience.* It is interest- 
ing, though perhaps fortuitous, that the 
reference to “fourteen years ago”’ corre- 
sponds to that in Gal. 2:1, by which the 
date of the so-called ‘Apostolic Council” 
can be fixed with reference to Paul’s 
conversion in its relative chronological 
sequence. If Knox is right, we should be 
compelled to readjust our ideas of the 
chronological arrangement of Paul’s 
epistles. The Corinthian correspondence, 
at any rate, would be earlier than the 
Epistle to the Galatians. But whether or 
not the passage in II Corinthans is a 
description of the event that Luke tells 
us of in his Acts volume, it, at any rate, 
gives us information about the sort of 
experience that Paul understood it to 
have been. 

Amateur psychiatrists would like to 
make a case study of Paul, but the mate- 
rial for doing so is not sufficiently ade- 
quate to make their conclusions of any 
value. Klausner would like to show that 
Paul was converted while in a state of 
acute mental instability. The original 
resurrection faith had stemmed from 
Mary Magdalene, the woman from 
whom seven demons had gone out—a 
woman who, hysterical to the point of 
madness, had been apparently cured by 
the magnetism of Jesus’ personality but 
who had suffered at least a temporary 
relapse after the crucifixion.*4 Paul’s vi- 
sion also was the result of mental disar- 
rangement and abnormality. He was 
subject to occasional epileptic seizures, 
like Mohammed, Julius Caesar, Rous- 
seau, and Dostoevski. This was Paul’s 

33*‘Fourteen Years Later’: A Note on the 
Pauline Chronology,” Journal of Religion, XVI 
(July, 1936), 341-49. 

34 Klausner, op. cit., p. 255. 
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“thorn in the flesh” and the Galatians’ 
“temptation” to despise and spit upon 
him.*> There is little new in Klausner’s 
suggestion that Paul was an epileptic. It 
has been put forward before, along with 
malaria, disease of the eyes, Malta fever, 
neurasthenia, and crooked legs. But the 
historian cannot build on such guesswork, 
and not many would agree that Paul’s 
conversion can be explained as the con- 
sequence of an epileptic fit. But even if 
we knew enough of its physical and psy- 
chological bases to describe it, we should 
still be a long way from its explanation. 
Occasionally we may be able to discern 
some of the processes by which God re- 
veals himself and his purposes in human 
life, but that does not imply that revela- 
tion ceases to be revelation. We simply 
have to give up wrong and preconceived 
ideas of the ways by which God works 
his mighty works. 

Paul probably had no personal knowl- 
edge of ‘“‘Christ after the flesh,” and, 
even had he had such knowledge, he tells 
us that he had resolved to know him so 
no more.** His thought of the person and 
work of Christ was determined by his 
conversion experience. It was the risen 
and triumphant Lord that he had come 
to know, and it was that Lord that he 
put at the center and core of his gospel. 
It is probable that Paul was not as un- 
familiar with the Jesus of history as has 
sometimes been assumed. He had access 
to the information that was current in 
the church of his day. He knew Peter and 
James and John, those whom he de- 
clares were regarded as “pillars of the 
Church.”37 When he visited Cephas in 
Jerusalem for a fortnight three years 
after his conversion, as C. H. Dodd re- 


35 [bid., pp. 325-30. 
36 TT Cor. 5:16. 


37 Gal. 2:9. 


marked,** the two men did not spend all 
their time talking about the weather. 
There are reminiscences in Paul’s letters 
of at least a dozen sayings of Jesus that 
are now lodged in the Synoptic Gospels.*? 
But the man Christ Jesus played little 
part in Paul’s message of the grace of 
God in Christ. Apart from a stray phrase 
or two, only the climactic events of the 
passion and the resurrection are men- 
tioned. It was the Christ who had risen 
from the dead, who had openly tri- 
umphed over principalities and powers, 
who had destroyed the power of the Law 
and drawn the sting of death, whom he 
placarded before his hearers in Galatia 
and elsewhere. His Christ mysticism was 
not related to the memory of a Galilean 
Messiah but to the abiding presence of a 
living Lord. “It is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me.’’#” 

The passion and resurrection narra- 
tives are the earliest and most extensive 
in the Synoptic tradition, but they are 
flanked there by narratives and sayings 
of the Galilean teacher. The very preser- 
vation of the Gospel tradition is evidence 
of an emphasis in early Christian preach- 
ing that Paul appears to have ignored. 
Paul’s gospel was determined by his con- 
version experience, and there was little 
place in it for a heroic Christ, a didactic 
religion, or a nonmystical faith. 

In the second place, much that was 
new and distinctive in Paul’s gospel was 
due to his Hellenistic environment and 
upbringing. According to the Book of 
Acts, Paul had been born and raised in 
Tarsus of Cilicia.“ In the late fourth 
century Jerome knew of a tradition (per- 


38 The A postolic Preaching, p. 26. 


39 William Morgan, The Religion and Theology of 
Paul (Edinburgh, 1917), p. 34. 


4° Gal. 2:20. 


41 21:39, 22:3; cf. 9:30 and 11:25. 
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haps already familiar to Origen) that 
Paul’s family had migrated thither from 
Gischala in Galilee.” Tarsus in Paul’s 
day was an important center of transit 
trade on the caravan route from east to 
west and also famous as the home of a 
great school of Stoic learning.43 While 
Paul boasts of his training in the tenets 
of Pharisaism,4* it is also clear that he 
was exposed from childhood to Hellen- 
istic culture and customs. He may have 
had no formal education in the Greek 
language, but his letters betray a mas- 
tery of the dialect of the day. He may 
never have attended a Greek schoo), but 
he was influenced by ideas that were cur- 
rent in his environment. He thought of 
himself as a Hebrew of the Hebrews,‘ 
but his Hebraism was diluted nonethe- 
less by protracted and intimate contact 
with the dominant Hellenism of the 
Roman world. 

It would appear from the opening 
chapters of the Book of Acts that many 
Hellenistic Jews who had migrated to 
Jerusalem and had taken up residence 
there were among the first converts to 
Christianity. Perhaps they were at- 
tracted to the new faith because it offered 
them wider religious horizons than those 
of strict Palestinian Judaism and yet 
appeared to retain all the values of the 
latter. Stephen was apparently foremost 
in this Hellenistic wing of the early 
church. Luke tells us that he disputed 
in the synagogue of them that were of 
Cilicia and Asia.*© This may have been 


the synagogue in Jerusalem which Paul 
as a Cilician native would have attended. 


42 De viris inlustribus 5; Comment. in epistolam 
ad Philemonem 23. 

43 Strabo xiv. 5, 13 (673). 

44 Phil. 3:5. 

45 Phil. 3:5; cf. II Cor. 11:22, 


4® Acts 6:9. 


If so, he may first have heard of Chris- 
tianity from a non-Palestinian convert. 
It is apparent also that it was the Hel- 
lenistic wing of the church that first 
aroused the antagonism of orthodox 
Jewish leaders. It was the Hellenists 
only who were persecuted and scattered 
abroad after the stoning of Stephen. It 
was Hellenists who first took Christian- 
ity to Samaria, the coastal cities, Phoe- 
nicia, Cyprus, and ultimately to Antioch 
in Syria.‘” It was they also, as we have al- 
ready noted, who first received non-Jews 
into the fellowship of the church.* 

Paul the Christian would have denied 
the validity and authority of pagan cults 
just as emphatically as Paul the Jew, 
but he was aware of their beliefs, took 
their claims seriously, and thought of 
Christianity as a mystery cult superior 
to its competitors. 

For though there be that are called gods, 


whether in heaven or on earth; as there are 
gods many, and lords many; yet to us there is 


one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, and we through 
him.49 


The Hellenistic mystery cults were 
built around the doctrine of a dying and 


rising god. They promised redemption 
to the initiate. They applied such names 
as “Savior” and “Lord” to their deities. 
They practiced some crude rites of bap- 
tism. In some cases they celebrated a 


sacred meal in which the participants 


thought of themselves as feeding upon 


the flesh and blood of their god and thus 


entering into corporeal union with him. 


Albert Schweitzer denied that Paul was 
influenced by these cults on the ground 


that his Christ mysticism was derived 


47 Acts 8:1, 4-5, 26 ff.; 11:10. 
4 Acts 11: 20-21, 


49 I Cor. 8: 5-6. 
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solely from Jewish apocalyptic.*° Ma- 
chen, from the point of view of fundamen- 
talist scholarship, held that Christianity 
asa divine and revealed religion could not 
have been influenced by so gross a thing 
as paganism.*' But it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that analogies imply 
contact and influence. It would be im- 
possible to demonstrate that Paul bor- 
rowed any single religious idea from the 
pagan cults. Belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus was not a myth taken over from 
the religion of the Great Mother. On the 
contrary, it was grounded on the specific 
and positive evidence of visions to Ce- 
phas and to many others, including Paul. 
“Lord” as a title for the risen Christ was 
taken over from the Septuagint rather 
than from pagan usage. It is John’s bap- 
tism, not the blood-bath of Mithraism, 
that explains the origin of the Christian 
rite. No event in the New Testament is 
better attested than the Last Supper. 
Paul did not borrow such beliefs or prac- 
tices from contemporary cults. But it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that he 
interpreted them in the light of similar 
beliefs that were familiar both to himself 
and to the constituency to which he ap- 
pealed. There may have been little in 
Christianity before Paul’s day that 
would have related it to the popular 
mysteries of the New East. But in Paul’s 
presentation of the faith a convert from 
paganism would not have felt that he was 
moving into a religion that was totally 
different from the one he had left. He 
would learn that it was intolerant. While 
other cults allowed their members to be- 
long to any additional religious fellow- 
ship they desired, Christianity demanded 


8° The Mysticism of Paul, trans. W. Mont- 
gomery (New York, 1931). 

51 J, Gresham Machen, The Origin of Paul's Re- 
ligion (New York, 1921). 


the exclusive allegiance of every member 
of the body of Christ. He would learn 
that Judaism and primitive Christianity 
had contributed a rigorous ethic to 
Paul’s understanding of the new faith— 
an ethic that would have been out of 
place in the worship of Cybele and Attis 
or Demeter. But in most respects the 
convert would have thought of his new 
faith as the true mystery—the one that 
superseded all others. And probably 
Paul would have agreed with him. 

There are hints in the writings of Philo 
of Alexandria that a combination of Jew- 
ish and mystery-cult beliefs had already 
been made in certain circles as early as 
Paul’s day.* Perhaps also there were 
those before Paul who had interpreted 
Christianity in terms of mystery ideas. 
But in the main the apostle appears to 
have been the pioneer. And the final re- 
sult was something in Paul’s presenta- 
tion of Christianity that was new and 
distinctive. He poured old wine into new 
bottles. 

When all allowances have been made 
for the influence upon Paul of his con- 
version experience, and for the impact 
upon his thought of the social, intellec- 
tual, and religious milieu of the Hellen- 
istic world, that which in the final analy- 
sis distinguished his religion was that it 
was thought out and phrased by a man of 
unquestioned genius. Paul ranks with 
the great of all ages as a traveler, author, 
organizer, teacher, debater, missionary, 
interpreter, thinker, and _ theologian. 
When it pleased God to call Paul through 
his grace, and to reveal his Son in him 
that he might preach him among the 
Gentiles, God made no mistake. Klaus- 
ner is right. It was Paul who made it 
impossible for Christianity to continue 


5? EF, R. Goodenough, By Light, Light! The Mystic 
Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism (New Haven, 1935). 
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as a constituent part of Judaism. It was 
Paul who forced the church to emerge 
from its Semitic chrysalis, It was Paul 
who transformed Christianity from a 
Jewish sect into a world religion. But the 
Christian’s evaluation of a)\ this will dif- 
fer from the Jew’s. Paul came to the 
kingdom for just such a task at a time 
when God had need of him. 

Paul’s theology has never been norma- 
tive for the church. Orthodox theology 
in the second century developed in the 
main along different lines. Despite the 
enthusiasm and dogmatism of many 
modern exponents of it, it cannot be nor- 


mative today. Much that Paul thought 
and wrote has lost its meaning. Much 


has to be subjected to careful controls, 
He ignored or omitted much in the primi- 
tive Christian tradition that we cannot 
afford to neglect. But never has there 
been a richer mine of basic Christian 
truth, and never has it had a more pro- 
found articulation. Not many of us can 
understand or agree with Paul sufficient- 
ly to take over his theology. Not even 
Augustine or Calvin were able to do that. 
But we can let him help us explore the 
deep things of God. We can search with 
him those ways of God that are not past 
finding out. And we can seek to enter, in 
some measure, into his mystical appre- 


hension of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 
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HITLER AND ISRAEL, OR ON PRAVER 
A CHAPTER FROM “LETTERS TO CYNTHIA” 
EUGEN ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY* 


“T have never really prayed, and I don’t actually know what prayer is or is supposed to do.”— 
AN UNDERGRADUATE IN His EXAMINATION PAPER. 


I 
October 19, 1944 


DEAR CYNTHIA, 


In the last letter we spoke of Israel’s 
contribution to antiquity. We contrasted 


it with the great Greek achievement. 
The Greeks recognized the Pluralism of 
the cities of men and listened to Hector’s 
and Priam’s voice. Achilles and Priam 
wept together. Israel held out for One- 


ness. 
This specific role of the chosen people 


was denied by the critics of the nine- 
teenth century. The scholars broke the 
backbone of Jewish history by reading 


Christianity into the last fourth of our 
sources, into the prophets, and by treat- 


ing the first three quarters as the tradi- 


* After publication in the October number of the 
Journal of Religion of Dr. Altmann’s article, “Franz 
Rosenzweig and Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy; An 
Introduction to Their Letters on Judaism and 
Christianity,” we wrote Dr, Rosenstock-Huessy, 
asking him if he wished to comment on the paper. 
In lieu of a comment he sent on to us the present 
letter because of its close bearing upon the issues 
described in the Altmann article. The author began 
his scholarly career as a classicist and went on to the 
teaching of jurisprudence in Leipzig and Breslau. 
Between 1914 and 1918 he was in active military 
service, and it was during this period that the cor- 
respondence with Rosenzweig described by Dr. 
Altmann took place. From 1923 he became active 
as a pioneer in various nonacademic forms of educa- 
tion: labor schools, work camps, and adult educa- 
tion. He brought this interest to this country in 
1923 where, besides holding a teaching relationship 
with Dartmouth College, he has organized Camp 
William James. Besides his writings on education, 
he is the author of Soziologie (1925) and Die Revo- 


tions of a nomadic, oriental, tribe who 
shared the superstitions of Edom and 


Egypt. 
We did not find it so. In the middle of 


the world, Israel preferred to be disliked, 
for God’s sake, rather than to worship 
with Arabs and Egyptians. Abraham, 
Moses, the judges and the prophets, 


were the necessary phases of one majes- 


tic cycle—phases which unfolded the 
various aspects of the same basic vision. 


We were not surprised by this unity, 
since we had made a similar discovery 
for Egypt. Here, too, the gods of One 


Sky World—Horus, Ra, Osiris, Aton— 


followed each other not by accident but 


lutionen (1931) (English ed., Out of Revolution: 
Autobiography of Western Man [1938)) and has con- 
tributed papers to theological and educational 
meetings. For his more significant annals Dr. Rosen- 
stock-Huessy writes: “Meeting has been my life; of 
one Altmann speaks; another is embodied in Das 
Alter der Kirche (3 vols., 1927-28), together with 
Joseph Wittig.” Apropos of his work-camp and 
labor-education interests, another aspect of the 
philosophy of “meeting,” he says of himself: “From 
1914 to 1944 I considered myself an impeded scholar 
—that is, a man who by nature is a scholar but who 
sees that ‘the ring of listening and speaking thinking 
and learning humankind’ was broken and must be 
reforged.” 


t This is one in a series of letters to a student of 
history on ““The Reconquest of Our Era.” It is true 
that in the following text some points are mentioned 
which are treated more fully in other parts of the 
correspondence. This may seem unfair. However, in 
an independent article, the reader would not fare 
better. He also would have to be referred to another 
forum for these points. Hence, it seemed justified to 
keep the authentic form, as the letter has the merit 
to be addressed to a real person. in need. 
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represented “aspects” of one fundamen- 
tal conception. 

Since Israel resisted Egypt and Edom, 
there was no reason to be surprised that 
through Abraham, through Moses, 
through David, through the prophets, 
the same protest was launched against 
Edom as against Egypt. To embody 
this protest became more difficult as time 
went on, and the prophets, perhaps, are 
less comprehensive representatives of the 
protest than the Mosaic legislation. 
Hence it is true to say that Abraham and 
Mary belonged to the same chosen 
people who had said ‘‘No”’ to the idols of 
the temple states and the blood-thirsty 
ghosts of the tribes. The first day of this 
“No” was established when Abraham 
forwent the temptation of becoming the 
chieftain of one more tribe and did not 
sacrifice, in the power of chieftaincy, his 
son Isaac. And the same “‘day’’ was cre- 
ated when Moses, learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, left this “sky 
world” nonetheless. Both these acts es- 
tablished the first day of Israel. The last 
day of Israel was created when, to speak 
in a figure, Mary inside the Promised 
Land was told, “Flee to Egypt,” and 
when the son of Abraham offered himself 
as sacrifice. It makes no difference that 
these days lasted thousands of years. 
Once, they began. They testify to the 
fact that man is created and not nature. 

There is, however, a second approach 
to Israel. And since our letters intend to 
reconquer the past as it speaks to us, this 
second approach recommends itself; it 
leads not through the political acts so 
much as through the sacred texts. Israel 
wrote the Bible. To this day, the church 
universal, regardless of denominations, 
prays the psalms of David.’ As a power 


2 On this stupendous fact see my essay, “Kirche 
und Menschheit,” in E. R. and Joseph Wittig 
(eds.), Das Alter der Kirche (Berlin, 1927), I, 98. 


in our own days and as a question mark 
to our own future, Israel speaks to us 
most immediately through the Psalms, 
For this reason, we shall now make a 
second start. The unique historical crea- 
ture Israel wrote the Bible. Can we do 
without it? What was created by Israel 
which must go on forever? Why is Hitler 
wrong? Or is he right? The simplest way 
to answer these questions might be to 
look at the kind of language created by 
the Jews. No language which has not 
been revitalized by a translation of the 
Bible distinguishes clearly between the 
acts of God, the properties of nature, the 
roles of man, 

The shaman in the tribe was the ec- 
static incantator for the whole tribe. The 
Egyptians (and all other temple states) 
spelled the cosmic laws upon stone and 
papyri. Israel’s Bible has added a new 
dimension of language to tribal and tem- 
plar speech. And since we know already 
that man is man when he speaks or lis- 
tens, Israel would not be unique in hu- 
man history if her speech had not rung 
out with a new tone. 

We can reopen our ears to this new 
tone, thanks to Hitler. Hitlerism is a 
plunge into the pagan world of tribes 
and temples as it existed before Judaism 
arose. Now what is lacking in Hitler’s 
linguistic equipment? If he actually does 
(as he boasts) belong to another solar 
constellation, he belongs to the pre- 
Israelitic world; if this is so, he must be 
unable to say something that the Bible 
says on every page. And so it is indeed. 
This letter deals with the element absent 
from Hitler’s mighty speeches. 

By speech we recognize and orient 
ourselves and others. The tribes recog- 
nized themselves and their clannish or- 
der in animals and stones, trees and 
mountains. They called themselves lions 
and foxes, crows and eagles, because man 
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must somewhere get orientation for his 
bewildering freedom. 

‘The temples depicted the sky world. 
In the stars, men recognized their own 
proceedings. 

Israel built a temple, it is true, but 
they added that God did not dwell in it, 
as the gods of all other temples did: 
Israel voided the Temple. Israel cir- 
cumcised her young men, it is true; but 
they did it to the child in the cradle, not 
to the initiate novice of the fertility 
orgies: Israel voided the rite. Israel 
wrote “poems,” but she denied that she 
“wrote” them lest man-made “poems” 
became idols, She insisted that she was 
told and that she replied: Israel voided 
the arts. In these three acts she emptied 
the three great “speeches” of the heathen, 
the tribal, the templar, and the artistic, 
of their lure and spell and charm. 

But Israel recognized herself in the 
divine “No” spoken over man’s naive 
pretenses. Majestically, the Bible is 
based on three divine “No’s.” The first 
is Man’s Fall, called his fall, made into 
his fall by God’s judgment. The second 
is the Great Flood, judging the World of 
Tribes. And the third is the Exodus, the 
leaving of the temples and the fleshpots 
of Egypt, and the condemnation of 
everybody connected with the witch- 
craft of Egypt; since he used sorcery 
once, even Moses could not enter the 
Promised Land.’ 

In listening to God’s “No,” Israel 
recognized herself as God’s servant, as 
mortal man in the face of God’s majesty. 
In this “No” all merely human desires 
are burned out, and our notion of God’s 
will is cleansed. “‘Revelation”’ is a knowl- 
edge of God’s will, after his “No” to our 
will has become known. Only then is God 
pure future, pure act—only when all his 


3 Numbers, chap. 20. 


former creations stand exposed as non- 
gods, as mere artifacts. To have revealed 
what is not God is the condition for all 
our understanding of God. On this basis 
the Jews became prayer. Israel is neither 
a nation nor a state nor a race, but it zs 
prayer. What are the prayers of Egypt or 
Rome, the prayers to Apollo or to Osiris, 
compared with the one hundred and fifty 
Psalms? The universal priesthood of all 
the Christian churches prays these 
psalms to this day. Isn’t that strange? 
Why should there be something insuper- 
able in these psalms? Why is it correct to 
say that the Psalms embody Israel as 
much as Abraham, Moses, or the Proph- 
ets? Because all Israel is prayer. The 
whole world repeats the Hebrew word 
“amen.” 

This prayer of true faith, of “amen,” 
was separated from spellbinding, from 
magic, by Israel’s faith. As you will re- 
member, the slowly growing division of 
plainchant into music and speech hap- 
pened before—in the temple city. But 
speech was still spell. And it remains 
spell in Hitler. He isa spellbinder. Things 
which merely exist—such as his own 
“blood,” the invincible nature of Sieg- 
fried, the Germany of his dreams before 
1914 (and dreams are things, too)—are 
naively invoked in his speeches as dei- 
ties. They have ceased to be data; they 
are gods. To Hitler, they are the only 
powers which direct the world. 

The God who beckons us from the end 
of time as the common destiny of man is 
an abomination to him because he is not 
found in the past. He quite logically is 
denied by Hitler, whether he comes as 
the messianic God of Israel, as the Found- 
er of the Church, or as the speaker of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Hitler persecutes 


4 Read the magnificent chapter on “Amen” in 
Ernest Hello, Paroles de Dieu (Paris, 1877), pp. 481- 
503- 
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Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. The 
fact that he has singled out the Jews has 
historical reasons. They bear the brunt 
of Hitler’s attack because the same furor 
Teutonicus was let loose twice before on 
the triad of Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews in Germany. Since this fact is un- 
known in America, I hasten to inform 
you of the two previous occasions. After 
1825, the Lutherans, after 1871, the 
Catholics, bore the brunt of the attack. 
But, each time, the two other groups 
were persecuted, too. 

The old Lutherans resisted a change of 
their Confession of Faith, introduced by 
the king of Prussia. After 1825, for more 
than a decade, Catholics and Jews came 
in for their share in this outburst.5 

The second outburst was let loose by 
Bismarck after the Reich was consti- 
tuted. This was called the Kulturkampf 
against Rome; and in the United States, 
the Ku Klux Klan and Blaine’s “Rum, 
Rebellion, Romanism’’ were feeble par- 
allels. Again, though the spearhead was 
directed against the Roman Catholics, 
the Protestant independents and the 
Jews came in for their share in the follow- 
ing decade. 

Hitler, therefore, is the third attempt 
to free the nation from any check on its 
nationalistic conscience. This time, the 
triangle Luther-Rome-Israel is attacked 
foremost at the Jewish corner. Also, the 
attack is far more violent than the two 
former. However, again, the attack com- 
prises persecutions of all three groups. 
All Jehovah’s Witnesses, for instance, 
who did not recant, by insulting Mary 
and Jesus grossly, were shot in Hitler’s 
camps. 


5One of the persecuted “Alt-Lutheraner” was 
Henrik Steffens, who inspired Grundtvig, the 
father of the Danish People’s High Schools. You 
find the facts in my life of Henrik Steffens (“Schlesi- 
sche Lebensbilder,” Vol. IV [Breslau, 1932]). 


The order, then, was: 


1825 ff.: Protestants, Catholics, Jews 
1872 ff.: Catholics, Jews, Protestants 
1933 ff.: Jews, Protestants, Catholics 


Obviously, the furor Teutonicus can- 
not be laid by a Catholic restoration 
this time. The abyss has opened more 
deeply. Hitler hates everything started 
by the Jews, including democracy and 
the Freemasons. Why? They all know 
of the insertion of God’s “No” into his- 
tory as a vital element. But a spellbinder 
must be sure that his spell will work un- 
der all circumstances. This prevents him 
from admitting God’s “No” to the fabric 
of history. 

Hitler’s will and his God’s will are 
nauseatingly one. The great art of 
speech has made Hitler crazy. Since he 
has the privilege of speaking, of inflam- 
ing the masses, he spellbinds. And so he 
hovers as a ghost from the abyss of pa- 
ganism, a ghost of the days before God 
touched Israel’s lips with his fiery coal: 
My will, O mortal, not thine, be done. 

The specific character of biblical 
prayer explains the uniqueness of the 
Bible. We can’t forget the Bible because 
the divine “No” was created, in our 
speech, during those thousand years of 
Jewish prayer. And all the other depart- 
ments of our linguistic faculty rest on 
this clear distinction between prayer, on 
the one side, and science, poetry, fiction, 
and law, on the other. If we do not pray 
with Israel, we cannot retain our Greek 
mathematics, our Roman law. This will 
sound arbitrary or exaggerated at first 
reading. But it is simple truth. 

As long as spells bound the material 
world of sky and earth together, astrol- 
ogy and magic could not become astron- 
omy and techniques. Every arithmetical 
problem remained a religious task, to be 
executed by priests ceremoniously, and 
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with exultation. The Pharaoh had to 
build temples by spells. 

We state today that 2 and 2 are 4, 
and 4 and 4, 8, without raising our 
voices. The essence of mathematical 
symbolism is the fact that the voice is 
not raised for stating the truths of math- 
ematics. Figures, graphs, triangles, are 
designed to be conceived unemotionally. 
We master the secrets of mathematics 
best when we do not raise our voices. 

But this is tremendous news. Never be- 
fore had speech been used without deep 
excitement. The shaman foamed at the 
mouth. The priests in the temples lay 
prostrate. 

Israel taught the Gentiles to distin- 
guish. The world which is under man’s 
care must be elucidated by a divine clar- 
ity, by a mind acting with God’s superi- 
or, dispassionate, penetration. ‘“Two and 
two are four,” although very wonderful, 
may be jotted down unexcitedly. But 
this is impossible unless man’s passion 
is allowed to express itself in the realm 
where we are not in God’s place, as we 
are with regard to matter. Prayer is 
speech which is spoken in the highest ex- 
citement because the act is extremely im- 
portant and because at the same time we 
ourselves are relatively powerless. In 
such a crisis everything we say is either 
prayer or blasphemy. Tertium non datur. 
The mathematicians who try to have 
science, genuine science, without prayer 
defeat their own ends. Two great exam- 
ples of blasphemy may elucidate this 
strange thesis. One comes from Greece, 
the other from Germany—two countries 
in which science went mad. 

In one and the same century of Atheni- 
an history, Socrates lived and the city- 
god of Athens, Demetrios the Macedoni- 
an (also called Poliorketes). He belongs 
in a history of science. In 399 Socrates 
died. Later, Plato established his Acad- 


emy at the city gates. Aristotle organized 
the sciences. Their disciple Demetrios of 
Phaleron became mayor of Athens. The 
mind seemed to triumph: a philosopher 
was king. And a good king he was. But 
in 307 B.c. Demetrios of Phaleron was ex- 
pelled. A rough Macedonian officer was 
proclaimed the city’s god and savior. 
The most enlightened city of the world, 
in an ebullition of blasphemy, kneeled 
before a mortal in adoration. And Ger- 
many, a nation of scholars if there ever 
was one, which had seen the mental 
masterpieces of Kant, Schopenhauer, 
Hegel, Fichte, Schelling, fell prostrate 
before the Christ (as he was called to my 
face by a Protestant parson), Hitler. 

Great nations can fall as fast as in- 
dividuals. The idea that prayer is a pri- 
vate affair is erroneous. It is a world- 
wide institution as much as science, and 
it must check our other trends. The Jews 
checked these trends. They staked their 
whole existence on the faith that God is 
in process of creating Man, not men. The 
Hebrews left the arts and crafts to the 
Gentiles not for any lack of talent but 
for the one function which would make 
the passionless speech of mathematics 
and science innocuous. They made pos- 
sible a better use of speech by the Gen- 
tiles because science and prayer became 
distinguishable in the divine “No.” 

The terror and glory of the prayer in 
the Psalms, in Job, lies in this incessant 
abandonment of man’s self-will to God’s 
will. What true prayer is, then, we know 
only from the Bible, just as we owe the 
arts and sciences to the Greeks. Homer 
is our universal humanist. But his gods 
are poetical; they are not our gods. God 
becomes universal by true prayer. Math- 
ematics are true for all when we don’t 
have to raise our voices. God is true for 
all when we praise him at the top of our 
voices. The Jews have universalized 
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prayer. Their prayer is the true knowl- 
edge of God. This is nearly forgotten. 
You do know, however, what science is 
from its style, its manner of speech, its 
dispassionate rendering of the words. The 
majority of people today think that this 
noiseless, unemotional conduct is com- 
prehensive enough. Hence that is all 
language means to them—a kind of tone- 
less reporting and reasoning. But science 
collapses without its opposite pole, 
prayer. No wonder that, in an era of mere 
science, spellbinder Hitler won out. Be- 
cause theirs is the way of speaking of ab- 
sent or deaf things, these scientists may 
talk noiselessly. Science speaks of 2 and 
4 and 8 in its cold manner because 2 and 
4 and 8 are not people who listen. They 
have no names; they do not resent being 
called scientific names. It is in our power 
to name things as we please. But can you 
call a person ‘‘No Luck” or “Idiot” with- 
out getting into trouble? Can you whistle 
the One Hundred and Fiftieth Psalm: 
“Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord’’? 

The mathematical ideal of the modern 
logician is “‘thing-faced.”’ The actual clan- 
nishness of this same logician or scientist 
is of no concern to his theory of speech. 
When someone drafts him and gives him 
orders—“Turn about,” “‘Double time” — 
he wonders over this new use of language. 
And when a spellbinder comes, the scien- 
tist obediently makes bombs, fighter 
planes, V-1 and V-2 weapons. The emo- 
tional strain on the whole community in 
wartime should refute the scientist’s 
philosophy of language. He, the scientist, 
suddenly thinks and toils not for science 
but for victory. He has fallen into the 
network of quite another type of speech. 

At this moment our scientists might 
well study the true pedigree of our pow- 
er to speak and to write and to listen. 
Then they would know why Hitler was 


the answer to the arrogance of science. 
They should perceive that if “Two and 
two are four” and ‘‘The horse is black” 
were all we need of speech, the spellbind- 
er Hitler would not have won out. But he 
knew the fallacy of this rational reduc- 
tion of language to description. His in- 
stincts and his experience advised him 
to plunge back to the time before this 
era of noiseless speech. His speech was 
demagogic; he did not think of things 
but talked to people. We “think” of 
mute and deaf things; but, equally, we 
are spoken to and speak to resentful and 
excitable people. The function of speech, 
through which people speak to each 
other, precedes science. In the days of 
Egypt and of the tribe, spell had not 
separated into mathematics and prayer, 
into Greeks and Jews. The Greeks in our 
midst today, i.e., the scientists, pro- 
claimed that mathematics sufficed; but 
the permanent need of people to be spo- 
ken to called for some counteraction to 
scientific logic. Two ways were open. 
Either the spellbinder could be called 
for or the true twin of mathematics, 
prayer, could be reinstated. The spell- 
binder identifies his audience’s will and 
the divine will, while true prayer sepa- 
rates these two. Now, what will a nation 
do whose scientists have poked fun at 
prayer and have destroyed people’s 
faith in prayer? For we cannot live 
through great calamity by mathematics 
alone. Prayer, with its “No” to our will, 
was pooh-poohed; mathematics had to 
do only with things; people had to fall 
for the charmer. Hitler became the 
mouthpiece of all their dreams; he won 
out when the clergy of God had been 
squeezed out by the clergy of mathe- 
matics. And he will win out everywhere 
for the same reason. For speech is three- 
fold: it is used for things, it is used to ad- 
dress people, and it is used when we listen 
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to God. It must be one and the same 
speech by which these three procedures 
are fulfilled. Since speech is indivisible, 
demagogues will reduce God’s will to 
your and my desire, as long as the edu- 
cated people officially treat speech as 
pure mathematics. But true speech is the 
alternation between prayer, mathematics, 
and conversation. If a man is only a 
man-about-town, he may converse, but 
he cannot tell the truth to anyone. For 
we only know of the truth by distinguish- 
ing between our will and God’s will. Our 
assumption of a man who can be only 
conversational proves untenable. Simi- 
larly, if a man were to pray in mystical 
ecstasy only, there would soon be no man 
to pray. And if we spoke or wrote mathe- 
matics only, the division of labor would 
separate us in murderous disintegration, 
as it separated Cain and Abel. 

No, in one and the same language 
must I say: ‘““The Lord is my shepherd,” 
“Two and two are four,” and “How do 
you do?” and my sanity depends on my 
ability to alternate between them. The 
logicians must enlarge their concept of 
truth. That 2 and 2 are 4 is only one as- 
pect of the truth. For what about a man’s 
obstinacy when he knows that he is 
wrong and will not admit it? And, on the 
other hand, what about a man’s endur- 
ance who is right but who is constantly 
reproached by others for his views? Any 
truth, for instance, that “the earth re- 
volves around the sun,” lies between the 
two millstones of one person who up- 
holds it against resistance and danger 
and another person who denies it against 
the evidence and reasons. The objective 
“truth” that the earth revolves does not 
come into existence unless two people 
fight it out. But, in this fight, prayer is 
the only power which can hearten Gal- 
ileo and discourage his opponents. Since 
neither is as yet absolutely sure of sci- 


entific truth, both must be steeped in a 
much more absolute relation to truth. 
Out of their prayers, the power of their 
prayers, scientific truth finally emerges! 
“The earth revolves” is the external re- 
sult of a battle between false and genuine 
prayer. For this reason we need science, 
prayer, conversational talk—all three— 
lest the people perish. And today they 
perish from too much mathematics, 
from the bombs made by science. 

Many a scientific mind hates to ad- 
mit its polarity to the spirit of prayer. 
But hate blinds; and science sees its nice 
academic world shaken by spellbinders. 
Theoretically the scientific minds and 
semanticists and symbolic logicians and 
all other shades of rationalism abhor 
spellbinders. But, practically, science has 
called for Hitler because science has no 
longer a true philosophy, knows no 
longer of its limitations. Scientists should 
crave their opposite: that white heat of 
speech, during which man’s will is sepa- 
rated from God’s will, and men come to 
know God’s will as differing from their 
own wishes and from their leader’s will. 

The Germans all knew in 1918 that 
the World War had been lost deservedly. 
Faith accepted the defeat. But it takes 
faith in God to accept defeat. If there is 
no divine will, then our will must reign 
supreme. Naturally the whisperers came 
—those who cannot be named but who 
are always quoted—those who said, “It 
was a Stab in the back,” “It was this or 
that,” “It was unnecessary,” etc. The 
reaction was inevitable: “We shall undo 
the defeat.’’ Whispering is unauthorized 
speech. The devil is the person who does 
not wish to be quoted; and so he never 
attains the rank of a person. For a per- 
son accepts God’s judgment over what 
he has said or done. Thus can he come to 
know the truth. The devil never receives 
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his verdict because he whispered only 
and never spoke truly and verily. 

So far, this German whisper was but 
natural. General Boulanger in France 
and the Ku Klux Klan in the South re- 
acted similarly to defeat. But the in- 
spired speech which restrained the un- 
authorized whisper was too weak. Some 
of us said: “Our defeat was no accident. 
It was the transformation of Germany 
for a new task.” But we were too recent 
voices. The people who had believed in 
science now fell for the stump speakers 
and could not distinguish between spell- 
binding magic and prayer. 

We have witnessed Hitler’s Wagner- 
ian “‘spell’’; we may now see prayer in 
crisis when everything depends on the 
distinction of your will and God’s will. 
We will appreciate the new language in- 
stituted in the words: “Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust him.” 

Perpetually the whole gamut of tones 
from the outcry of prayer to the tone- 
less thought of mathematics must be 
trained into a man and a nation. Or the 
very vanity and arrogance of the logician 
will cause the relapse into magic, sorcery, 
astrology, and witchcraft. Invariably 
the scientist who claims for science the 
primacy of speech lands us with the pri- 
mates, the apes. But in the agony and 
leaps of prayer, man’s mind is reborn. 
When we simply exclaim ‘For God’s 
sake!” our hearts leap into a new frame 
of mind. We accept a new fact of God’s 
government of this world. In the same 
manner, when Archimedes shouted his 
“Eureka!”’ he was divine, and he shouted 
and did not use mathematical logic to ex- 
press his elation. 

All scientists rejoice in their findings. 
If they didn’t, their discoveries would 
not be worth while. You have to throw 
yourself into the unknown, in fear and 
trembling, and yet in the white heat of 


faith if you wish to hear God’s answers 
to your prayers. 

To pray then means to be at the op- 
posite pole from “2 and 2 are 4.” It 
means to have accepted the fact that 
the whole security of past conventions 
is no match for God’s will with us, at 
this moment. True prayer supposes that 
“anything might happen” and _ that, 
“with God, nothing is impossible.”’ True 
prayer could not exist inside tribal or 
temple worship. It was created by the 
creators of the future. And hence it came 
that God spoke through Moses and the 
prophets and that the Messiah was born 
in Israel. 


II 


True prayer breaks spells. This may 
best be understood by looking at the 
prayer of prayers in Israel, the prayer on 
the Day of Atonement. This prayer ex- 
plains all the prayers of Israel. 

You will remember the feat of the 
Egyptian calendar which rhythmicized 
this whole people’s behavior through the 
year. Their calendar identified two be- 
haviors: that of the Nile and that of the 
people. The people wept with Isis lest 
the fertilizing flood go to waste; they re- 
joiced, when, by their intervention, 
Osiris came to life in their bumper crops. 
The calendar was the spell cast by the 
cosmos upon the human will. A calendar, 
we said, was the score by which the na- 
tion in antiquity moved rhythmically in 
harmony with the sun, moon, and stars. 
The calendar was the order of behavior 
for the community. The very word ‘“‘cal- 
endar,” as we use it, is derived from the 
first day of the new year, the calendae in 
Rome, but that is suggestive enough, for 
it meant that he who said A must say B 
and C too. By entering the first day of 
the year, the whole year was upon us. 
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We were ineluctably immersed in its 
rhythm. 

The Jews fought this subservience to 
the calendar’s spell. Their own calendar 
replaced the events in nature by events 
in history. Easter ceased to be a “‘spring” 
festival; Sukkot was not a harvest festi- 
val. And the climax of their fight against 
the calendar of Egypt became their 
highest holiday, the Day of Atonement. 
It was celebrated as the day of emancipa- 
tion from all vows, promises, preconcep- 
tions. Israel prayed on the Day of Atone- 
ment for the cancellation of all vows, 
promises, devotional or ascetic offerings 
entered upon by a Jew during the year. 
Every year, every seven years, every 
seven times seven years, Israel stripped 
herself of all obligations which might in- 
terfere with God’s will. These obligations 
might degrade the year to an Egyptian 
year: the Egyptian who said A on the 
first day of the year found no freedom 
from the year’s magic for the rest of the 
year—ay, for the rest of his life. The in- 
dividual Jewish Sabbath once a week is 
a mere reflection of this Sabbath of Sab- 
baths once a year. The character of 
Israel centers in the Day of Atonement 
when all its self-will is annihilated. For 
this reason, the Jewish prayer for the an- 
nihilation of vows and obligations on this 
Day of Kippur became the great divide 
between Jews and Gentiles. Anti-Semi- 
tism centered on a violent resentment of 
this Jewish presumption. How could law 
and order subsist on earth, asked the 
Gentiles, if a man could offer them to 
God every year as mere pretense and 
could ask God for a new order? Was this 
not to bring rebellion, insecurity, an- 
archy, for the relations between men? 
Throughout the later Middle Ages, down 
to 1800, any Jew in Europe who entered 
upon a contract with a Gentile had to 
take a gruesome oath; by this oath he 


abandoned his rights or claims that 
might result from the prayer on the Day 
of Atonement. It was an intentional mis- 
understanding, since contracts between 
two men were not involved in the Prayer 
of Prayers. But it was significant. The 
naive pagan principle that my will is my 
God and the Jewish principle that in 
God’s “No” we should recognize our- 
selves came to blows in the violent curses 
of this oath imposed on the Jews by 
their gentile neighbors. When we read 
these curses today, they make us recoil 
by their refined cruelty. They dramati- 
cally illustrate the absolute and ineluc- 
table contradiction between the sky- 
world of external spells and the new 
world of purified prayer. 

In 1800 one great element of this Jew- 
ish prayer finally entered the laws of the 
Gentiles. Nobody could sell himself into 
slavery any longer. And a worker’s con- 
tract cannot be enforced on land by 
force. The employer may sue a man for 
breach of contract, but he cannot ask 
the police to drag the man in chains to 
his place at the lathe. If the man does 
not appear “in person,’”’ the boss may 
sue for damages. This means that the 
“personality” of the worker has con- 
quered freedom from any obligation. 
His property is liable; but his soul may 
obey higher orders. Also, a contract in- 
volving personal services cannot be en- 
tered for more than a short number of 
years. Obligations of this kind cannot 
fetter a man for a lifetime. 

These legal innovations on the part of 
the Gentiles were the baptism of civilian 
law by Jewish messianism. It cannot 
have been an accident that they came at 
a time when Jewish emancipation be- 
came a fact. The rigor of pagan self- 
surrender to a man’s own will had to be 
softened before the prayer of mankind 
(Israel’s spirit) and the mathematics of 
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mankind (Greek genius) could found a 
commonwealth.° The covenant of Greeks 
and Jews, in our times, rests on the com- 
mon victory over the pre-Jewish and pre- 
Greek spellbinding humanity of “Egypt” 
and all it stands for. 

We have spoken throughout this letter 
of true prayer. All times and places have 
heard sincere prayers. The Bible itself 
as well as the Fathers of the Church 
have always taught that genuine prayers 
have been offered to God from the begin- 
ning of history. True prayer, then, is not 
a monopoly of the Jews. But it is true, 
just the same, that the Jews have sacri- 
ficed their very existence for the estab- 
lishment of true prayer as an ineluctable 
rock against a relapse into ghosts and 
spells. This is a hard lesson to accept. 
When, for instance, more than twenty 
years ago, Friedrich Heiler wrote his 
great volume on prayer which made him 
leave the Roman church, he was over- 
whelmed by the world-wide flow of 
prayer. Believers and unbelievers, Gen- 
tiles and Jews, savages and civilized men, 
all pray. The volume made this spread of 
prayer its foremost concern. And it cer- 
tainly created an indelible impression. 
He told how desperately all human be- 
ings before our own days prayed. The dif- 
ferences, then, between true and false 
prayer, though not denied by Heiler him- 
self, did become of secondary importance 
in the minds of many of his readers. His 
book was a truly academic book: it de- 
clined to take sides between true and false 
prayers. It analyzed only. True prayer, 
however, as seen against spells and 
charms, magic and witchcraft, is not to 
be taken academically and catalogued. 
False prayer must have no future. True 
prayer must go on. The intellectual pride 


6 See the chapter, ““The European Genius of the 
Isle de France,” in Out of Revolution: Autobiography 
of Western Man (New York, 1938). 


of our reason-made purposes must be dis- 
solved. A “‘No”’ must be invoked over the 
makeshifts of our past or the accidental 
ideals of our present being. Whether we 
call this purge prayer or not does not 
matter. It 7s prayer, true prayer. All true 
prayer begins with establishing distance 
between two poles: one, the sacrifice of a 
mortal’s own ideas and ideals, i.e., his 
self-will, thus making room for God’s 
will by repentance; the other a majesty 
of light, future, creativity. Prayer is the 
act by which the potential between the 
two poles, God and man, is enhanced or 
enlarged; the hollowness of man and the 
glory of God both are increased. Any 
analysis of the hundred and fifty Psalms 
and the grouping inside of them, or the 
order of service in every church since 
the days of the apostles, will prove that 
a definite sequence of true prayer is in- 
dispensable. The soul must become able 
to receive her order of the day. There- 
fore, the weeds of her own preconceived 
routines must be cleared away. And the 
“No” spoken over these weeds of our 
wills must precede the creative ‘Yes” 
out of which we shall live tomorrow. 
Now, in the pre-Jewish world people 
certainly did and do pray as desperately 
as in any world. But in the worship of 
clan and temples, God’s ““No”’ is not yet 
established once and forever in its true 
place. The faithful are led to believe that 
rites and customs, calendar dates, and 
sky apparitions will reveal to them who 
they are and who God is. Instead of 
their own will, some visible victim is 
sacrificed. It is, therefore, not at all con- 
tradictory to retain the two assertions 
which to the last generations seemed mu- 
tually exclusive: First, that all men of all 
times genuinely pray. Second, that man- 
kind would have destroyed themselves 
by pseudo-prayers as the result of their 
own ideas if true prayer had not been es- 
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tablished as the historical contribution, 
the perpetual intercession of Israel. 

You may ask: But is there any need 
for this representation of true prayer in 
our own day? In some form, certainly. 
If true prayer is not represented in a 
fashion which excludes any relapse into 
prayer mills, incantations, charms, and 
sorcery, we Shall invite disaster. The 
most imminent danger comes from psy- 
chology. To this day our psychologists 
hang on to a pre-Jewish theory of man 
because they ascribe to him will, intel- 
lect, and feeling. In this pagan theory or 
idea of man, his power to love, his 
“Eros,” is made into a desire, a form of 
his will. And his intellect is considered a 
part of himself. Israel and Christianity 
both scorn such a psychology. True 
prayer teaches the soul who prays that 
this intellect is given him not as a tool of 
his self but as a power to judge himself. 
And true prayer further proves that hu- 
man will and the love of God have noth- 
ing whatever in common. Any psychol- 
ogy fails which confuses appetite and 
love, will and charity. Rightly, the Swed- 
ish book on the difference between the 
Platonic eros and the biblical agape has 
made a deep impression upon theologians. 
The only thing one could wish were that 
the professional theologians would not 
have made this newly discovered agape 
into a “religious” or specifically Chris- 
tian notion. That Plato’s eros is a fiction 
and that agape is a fact of our nature is 
everybody’s daily experience. His loves 
emancipate a man from his self-will, and 
his intellect illuminates him so that he 
can rise above himself. Prayer, this uni- 
versal fact of historical man, is the key 
to his psychology. It proves that man has 
intellect to seek connection with a truth 
more valid than his own existence and 
that man has love lest his self imprison 


his soul. True prayer must be considered 
a fact of history before psychologists can 
claim that their inventory of the human 
faculties makes sense. We are far from 
that. Modern psychology goes so far as 
to call God who is the only “IT” of the in- 
tellectual process, and the creativity of 
love, by the term ‘‘Id’”’; to call love, sex; 
to call charity, faith, and hope forms of 
will-power; and to call the intellect a 
tool in the service of enlightened self- 
interest. 

Modern psychology denies the exist- 
ence or the possibility of prayer. It has 
therefore made it quite impossible for the 
world of Gentiles to understand the 
services rendered by Israel. If Israel has 
never rendered a service, it can be classi- 
fied with the Negro problem. And this 
is actually done today. Israel, by her 
very existence, saved the world from the 
endless spells of Egypt and of the Span- 
ish Inquisition; today she is lumped to- 
gether with Negroes as an “inferior” 
race. Freud and Hitler might well shake 
hands; both have tried hard to disestab- 
lish Israel and true prayer. 

And immediately we see the rise of 
world-wide spellbinders and race-wor- 
shipers, of dictatorships, and superstates 
which unrepentingly identify their will 
and God’s will, their world and the real 
world. 

Pre-Homeric and pre-Jewish men are 
rising who are immune against both sci- 
ence and prayer. Greeks and Jews are 
both ousted from their seats because they 
have become divorced. We are thrown 
by a new power into an uncertain future. 
All our history has to be reconquered. 
You know already that this is the reason 
why I sign myself neither subjectively 
nor objectively, but 

prejectively yours, 
EUGEN 
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Sociology of Religion. By Joacuim Wacnu. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
xii+412 pages. $5.00. 


This is a comprehensive and erudite work 
in the German manner. American sociologists 
will think it too bookish, with insufficient direct 
observation. This is more than compensated for 
by the extensive bibliographical notes, which 
make the volume a rich mine of suggestions for 
students in the field. The author draws to- 
gether material taken from the critical literature 
in theology, history of religions, ancient and 
modern, biblical scholarship, psychology of re- 
ligion, anthropology, political theory, secular 
history, archeology, and oriental culture. 

The purpose of the book is to “illustrate the 
cultural significance of religion” and to “gain 
new insight into the relations between the vari- 
ous forms of expression of religious experience 
and eventually to understand better the vari- 
ous aspects of religious experience itself.” By 
approaching religion sympathetically, rather 
than merely objectively, he is in a better posi- 
tion to understand it than are most of the Amer- 
ican sociologists; but by employing the typologi- 
cal approach he is likely to miss the dynamic 
aspects of religion. Asa result, such social proc- 
esses as the emergence of a new religious move- 
ment, the development of dogma, the spread of 
a missionary enterprise, are not adequately 
handled. Classification of religious types is use- 
ful but is less significant than analysis of the 
dynamics of religion. His disclaimer about the 
history of religion—from which he rightly 
differentiates sociology of religion—does not 
absolve him from the task of what was once 
called ‘dynamic sociology,” as contrasted with 
“static sociology.” 

The organization of the volume is relatively 
simple. After the usual methodological prole- 
gomena he deals successively with the religious 
character of natural groupings, the specifically 
religious organization of society, the religious 
differentiations within society, the relation of 
religion to the state, and the types of religious 
authority. The logic of this order is not clear to 
this reviewer. 

Because of the great range of the material, 


which deals with doctrine and culture, church 
and state, mystery cults and Protestant sects, 
primitive religions and the great living world 
religions, mysticism, ethics, and sacramentalism 
and all sorts of religious leaders, the conclusions 
are at times hasty and based on sketchy data. 
At the same time, however, by balancing di- 
vergent interpretations of the religious phe- 
nomena, he maintains a safer position, free from 
familiar biases of Marxism or Hegelianism, 
Students of the subject will find it an invalu- 
able guide to the literature. 

But I repeat that its great weakness is that 
it fails to give adequate treatment of the dy- 
namic processes which make up living religion 
and that it will thus tend to reinforce the dec- 
laration of Ruth Benedict, which he means to 
refute, that because religion is no longer a living 
issue it can now be studied objectively. Time 
and again the author comes to the threshold of 
what he actually calls “the dynamics of reli- 
gion,” but the steps in the processes under dis- 
cussion are never given as a sociological de- 
velopment. Thus we learn that in mythology 
“certain motifs become emphasized, while oth- 
ers are abandoned” (p. 22), but the process of 
myth-making is not set forth. Instead, we are in- 
formed that ‘‘schemes are outlined, and if the 
process continues, collection, standardization, 
and unification will follow” (italics mine). But 
what is the process? Similarly, on pages 134- 
37, an account is presented of the emergence of 
a new religious group; but though we are told 
that “some....joined their masters spon- 
taneously” and that ‘‘a growing sense of solli- 
darity both binds the members together and 
differentiates them from any other form of so- 
cial organization,’ we learn nothing about the 
spontaneous joining or the growing solidarity 
as social-psychological processes. Yet these are 
the real dynamics of religion. 

The footnotes would be improved by a con- 
sistent method of employing either the umlaut 
or the e in German names and titles, and by uni- 
formity in giving place and date of publication. 


EpwIn E. AUBREY 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
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The Relevance of Apocalyptic: A Study of Jewish 
and Christian A pocalypses from Daniel to the 
Revelation. By H. H. Rowtey. London and 
Redhill: Lutterworth, 1944. 192 pages. 8s. 
6d. 


This volume discusses the apocalyptic litera- 
ture under four heads: (1) ‘“‘The Rise of Apoca- 
lyptic,” (2) “The Apocalyptic Literature dur- 
ing the Last Two Centuries B.c.,” (3) “During 
the First Century 4.D.,” and (4) “The Enduring 
Message ot Apocalyptic.’”’ The author’s method 
in the second and third sections is to take up 
each writing, summarize its contents, and dis- 
cuss the special issues that arise, with frequent 
references to the literature on the subject. With- 
in the limits of space he allows himself, he is un- 
able to give a thorough treatment of the par- 
ticular matters that arise. The reader will, how- 
ever, benefit by this contemporary summary of 
the more recent judgments of scholarship on the 
various writings and the useful bibliographical 
references. We can illustrate by pointing out the 
disagreement with Charles’s views, stated and 
supported at the following points: the dating of 
the first three sections of I Enoch; the connec- 
tion of Antichrist and the tribe of Dan in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; the iden- 
tification of the Levite Taxo in the Assumption 
of Moses with Eleazar; the dating of the Zadokite 
Work by reference to the sons of Mariamne. He 
also holds to a greater integrity of IV Ezra, II 
Baruch, and Revelation than Charles allows. 
We add here that he rejects the early dating of 
Jubilees favored by Zeitlin and Albright. 

In connection with his treatment of Mark, 
chapter 13, Professor Rowley favors a view 
which would find considerable parts of the chap- 
ter genuine teaching of Jesus. He borrows in 
part from Manson’s collective view of the Son 
of Man but believes that Jesus could interpret 
the phrase both individually and corporately 
and refer it to himself. His thought here re- 
sembles that of C. J. Cadoux, including the fea- 
ture that Jesus applied Isaiah, chapter 53, to 
himself. His treatment of this subject is less 
reassuring. 

One particular point of rather novel charac- 
ter but considerable cogency is argued. The au- 
thor believes that the pseudonymity of Daniel 
arose almost fortuitously out of the Daniel 
stories which formed the basis of the book. 
Thereafter it became the convention to write 
similar books pseudonymously. Rowley rejects 
the view that a theory of the end of prophetic 
inspiration had anything to do with it. 


The historical treatment passes over in the 
last chapter to an excellent practical discussion 
of the permanent significance of apocalyptic. 
What he says is not new, but it is well said and 
very timely today. In particular, he shows how 
mistaken it is to consider apocalypticism a form 
of escapism or as devoid of a strong ethical 
impulse. 

Amos N. WILDER 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


The Message of the New Testament. By Arcut- 
BALD M. Hunter. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1944. 122 pages. $1.00. 


In recent decades it has been widely held 
that the New Testament presents a collection 
of theologies or religious positions rather than a 
single unified message. This contention was a 
protest against disregard of differences between 
the various writings. The result of the protest 
was the establishment of the rights of critical 
historical study and the clear perception of the 
diversities in form and ideas which the New 
Testament contains. 

Yet, as Hunter argues in this compact and 
thought-provoking volume, the recognition of 
diversity must not obscure the basic unity of 
the New Testament message. That unity Hun- 
ter explores by a consideration of three vital 
themes: the central role of Jesus Christ, the 
nature and essential function of the church, and 
the good news of a divinely effected atonement 
for man’s sin. Taking into account the mind of 
Jesus, as well as the expressions of the leading 
writers of the New Testament, the author finds 
substantial agreement among them all. 

It is interesting that these three points are 
precisely those which many have thought dis- 
credited by critical study. It has been claimed 
that the high Christology of Christian tradi- 
tion has no basis in the mind of Jesus and the 
attitudes of the earliest church. It has been held 
that Jesus reached individuals but established 
no binding fellowship. It has been asserted that 
emphasis on the cross is a distortion of the in- 
tention of Jesus and that we need to stress, 
rather, his teaching and example. Sometimes 
Paul has been accused of being the serpent who 
brought evil into the originally nontheological 
paradise. 

But Hunter is right. Without a vigorous and 
gripping statement of the central place of Christ, 
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without a strong emphasis on the necessity of 
the fellowship of believers, without an appealing 
word about the cross as the climax and dramatic 
center of the redemptive working of God in his- 
tory, you do not have the New Testament faith. 
And on these points there is a basic agreement 
among the New Testament spokesmen. Faith 
and preaching need to take them seriously, and 
Hunter—a New Testament scholar who has 
turned from teaching to preaching—gives sug- 
gestions along this line. 

This book is not a complete presentation of 
the New Testament message. Moreover, its 
omission of James and Revelation from the 
books used in exploring the theme of unity 
(p. 21) raises the question of whether the au- 
thor has adequately valued the ethical vigor and 
eschatological note of the New Testament. But 
he has made his main point. We must work 
toward a new statement of the New Testament 
message, critically grounded, aware of diversi- 
ties of thought, yet alive to the common basic 
message which is the adequate support of ef- 
fective preaching and living. 

FLoyp V. FILSON 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Traditio: Studies in Ancient and Medicval His- 
tory, Thought, and Religion, Vol. 1. Edited by 
JOHANNES QUASTEN and STEPHAN KUTTNER. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art 
Service Co., Inc., 1944. vii+418 pages. 
$6.50 per annum; single copies, $7.50. 

In this first volume of Traditio, a new periodi- 
cal born amid the turmoil of war, the reader is 
confronted with a publication more the size of a 
book (418 pages) than of an ordinary periodical. 
Published by the enterprising spirit and fi- 
nancial sacrifices of the Cosmopolitan Science 
and Art Service Company, 638 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York, and edited by 
two distinguished members of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C., this 
volume represents a new type of publication, 
unique in its character on this side of the At- 
lantic. In Europe the student has ready access 
to voluminous yearbooks, monographs, memoirs, 
and Sitsungberichte, scholarly works which are 
too long for a monthly or quarterly periodical 
but not bulky enough to appear as a book. Now 
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with Traditio a new channel is opened in Ameri- 
ca to bring literary products of that sort to 
light. 

The Preface states it thus: 


American scholars in the fields of ancient and 
medieval research see with increasing apprehension 
the serious difficulties which hamper their effort 
to give public account of their studies. There is no 
outlet in European learned magazines, and the 
number of pertinent American periodicals is no 
longer adequate to cope with the growth of scholarly 
production. Traditio will help to carry the burden. 


This first volume of the new enterprise, 
which definitely fills in a gap in our present-day 
field of research, contains several articles of 
high caliber, too important to be by-passed with 
only a few remarks. The limitations of a recen- 
sion, alas, do not permit lengthier appreciations. 

J. C. Plumpe, of the Catholic University of 
America, in his “The Concept of ‘Living Stone’ 
in Classical and Christian Antiquity” draws a 
very interesting parallelism between the often 
quoted vivum saxum of classical antiquity and 
the reminiscences of the same in Christian lit- 
erary tradition. 

Th. André Andst, O.P., of the Dominican 
College of Ottawa, in his “Orientation théo- 
logiques chez Saint Iréné,” offers the first chap- 
ter of a more comprehensive study on the idea of 
evolution in Irenaeus’ writings. 

Johannes Quasten, one of the editors, in his 
“Oriental Influence in the Gallican Liturgy,” 
traces striking Byzantine influences in the 
Expositio brevis, the chief source for our knowl- 
edge of Gallican liturgy. 

Dom Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B., of St. 
Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D.C., presents 
“The Oldest Latin Version Known of the By- 
zantine Liturgies of St. Basil and St. John 
Chrysostom.” 

Prince Cyril Toumanoff, of Washington, 
D.C., reveals almost totally unknown material 
from seventh to fifteenth century “Medieval 
Georgian Historical Literature.” 

Arthur Landgraf, of the Catholic University 
of America, gives clearly thought-out research 
“Studien zur Theologie des zwolften Jahr- 
hunderts,” pointing out nominalistic tendencies 
in the theological literature of the second half 
of the twelfth century. 

Philotheus Boéhner, O.F.M., of the Francis- 
can Institute, St. Bonaventure College, pre- 
sents perhaps the most challenging article of 
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the volume on “The nofitia intuitiva of Non- 
existents According to William Ockham.” 

Stephan Kuttner, the other editor, writes an 
article with the title ‘““Bernardus Compostel- 
lanus Antiquus,” a study in the glossators of 
the canon law. 

Rudolph Arbesmann, O.S.A., of Fordham 
University, offers ‘“‘Jordanus of Saxony’s 
Vita Sancti Augustini.” 

Gaines Post, of the University of Wisconsin, 
publishes a study on the “Plena potestas and 
Consent in Medieval Assemblies: A Study in 
Romano-canonical Procedure and the Rise of 
Representation, 1150-1325.” 

A “Miscellany” and book reviews complete 
the volume. 

Much credit is to be given to the originators 
of the idea which gave rise to Traditio, a wel- 
come member in the field of contemporary sci- 
entific publications. It is curious that the well- 
chosen name Traditio does not seem to disturb 
the writers of this new periodical, although the 
term in Catholic terminology has a different and 
distinctively proper sense of its own. 


STEPHAN C. TORNAY 


Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms. By 
Joun Hastincs Patton. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1944. ix+68 pages. $1.50. 
As is well known to all students of the ancient 

Near East, the most rewarding archeological 
discovery of recent times for Old Testament con- 
cerns is that of the texts at Ras Shamra, ancient 
Ugarit, in northern Syria. This very able litho- 
printed doctoral dissertation is a valuable addi- 
tion to the rapidly growing body of analytical 
and interpretative literature based on these 
Canaanite sources. Comparison of the Ras 
Shamra literature and the Psalms with reference 
to literary form, “thought patterns,” and a list- 
ing and description of word “patterns,” or 
phraseology, and word “parallels,” or usage of 
single words, is the concern of Patton’s highly 
technical study. 

Some relatively minor objections may be 
raised, as, for example, the limitation to the 
Massoretic text of the Psalms without examina- 
tion of the versions even in obscure passages. 
While the discussion of poetic form with refer- 
ence to metrics and parallelism is well done, 
this reviewer feels that the author rather neg- 


lects adequate consideration of the larger analy- 
sis into strophes or stanzas. Such general work 
as that of Torrey, Desnoyers, Fullerton, Irwin, 
and others, and particularly the conclusions of 
Harris (JAOS, LIV [1934], 80-81) and Mont- 
gomery (JAOS, LV [1935], 268-69) with refer- 
ence to the presence of strophic structure in 
Ugaritic literature similar to that in the Psalms, 
would have strengthened Patton’s general con- 
clusion of the direct influence of the Canaanite 
upon the Psalms. 

With reference to similarities in “thought 
patterns,” the attributes of divinity readily 
common to both Canaanite and Israelite re- 
ligion are clear: both El of Ugarit and Yahweh 
of Israel are supreme, eternal, kings, dwellers in 
the heavens, creators of thunder and lightning, 
etc. But the author would have done well to 
examiné more intensively the Canaanite myths, 
which later Israelite Yahwists purged or “‘gar- 
bled” in Psalms 44, 74, 89, 91, and 148. 

With common vocabulary—so per cent of 
the words being common to both languages— 
with similar phraseology, metrics, strophic 
structure, and thought patterns, what are the 
distinctive developments in Yahwism over and 
above its Canaanitic background? This excel- 
lent spade-work done, it is to be hoped that this 
well-trained author will go on to these larger 
cultural considerations. 

CHARLES F. KRAFT 
Albion College 


The Christian Interpretation of the Cabala in the 
Renaissance. By JOSEPH LEON BLAv. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
vili+167 pages. $2.25. 

One of the manifestations of interest in 
“occultism” during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries was the widespread vogue 
for “‘cabala,” centering about the three main 
doctrines of acceptance of the literal divine in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, Redemption, and the 
Sephiroth or emanation theory. The present 
study traces the spread of this interest on the 
part of Christian scholars from Italy, where its 
chief propounder was Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola (d.1494), to the other countries of 
Europe. John Reuchlin became its exponent in 
the Germanies; and in England, John Colet 
“walked at first:in the cabalistic footsteps of 
Pico,” while, in France, interest in the subject 
is reflected in the work of the Franciscan, Jean 
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Thénaud. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the wave of conversions to Chris- 
tianity of Jews, “induced, or at least justified by 
cabala,”’ also tended to direct attention to the 
subject. Of such conversions or ‘“‘cabalistic 
apostates,” the most distinguished was Paul 
Ricci, physician to Maximilian I and, in 1521, 
professor of Greek and Hebrew at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia. 

The diffusion of cabalistic knowledge, which 
had provided for Pico and Reuchlin the basis for 
an eclectic system which would harmonize the 
philosophies of classical antiquity with Chris- 
tian thought, is further illustrated by the ap- 
propriation of cabalistic techniques and tools by 
historians of culture, philologians, and gram- 
marians. Still other erudites treated cabala as 
an adjunct of magic or attempted to show that 
the cabalism met with in combination with 
magic is different and the product of degenera- 
tion. 

Although Mr. Blau points out in his Intro- 
duction that “the use of cabala by Christian 
thinkers was a fad of no lasting significance,” 
the present study holds great interest for the 
student of the history of thought. For the pres- 
ent reviewer, however, it is somewhat dis- 
appointing to find that Mr. Blau, who uses Pico 
della Mirandola as the initiator of the interest 
of Christian scholars in cabalistic literature, has 
failed to consider more carefully the books in 
Pico’s library in relation to the subject of cabala. 
From this account it would appear that Pico 
was chiefly dependent upon one source, yet 
several cabalistic works are cited in the course 
of Pico’s writings, and at least twelve of the 
volumes in his library can be definitely classed 
as cabalistic. For such an investigation the 
catalogue published by Calori Cesis in 1897 and 
that included in my own study of Pico’s library 
might have been more generally utilized than 
appears to have been the case. Since Mr. Blau 
has endeavored, at least in the Bibliography, to 
give as complete a listing as possible of con- 
temporary works treating of cabala, note should 
be made of the account of cabala based on Pico 
della Mirandola, in the work of Petrus Crinitius, 
a friend and contemporary of Pico (De honesta 
disciplina [1510], xxv, cap. 3). Aside from such 
omissions, Mr. Blau may be complimented on 
the clarity with which he has set. forth a sub- 
ject so much in need of elucidation. 


PEARL KIBRE 
Hunter College 


John Dury, Advocate of Christian Reunion. By 
J. Minton Batten. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. v-+227 pages. $2.50. 
Dr. Batten, in the last two sentences of the 

book, aptly and succinctly characterizes the 

achievements and the abiding significance of 

John Dury by saying: “‘His ideas now enlist 

more support than they secured when they were 

first published to the world. His work is an im- 

portant phase of the historical background of 

the present movement toward Christian re- 
union.” 

John Dury spent fifty-two years of his life 
in an endeavor to reunite the warring factions 
of Protestantism, particularly the Anglican, 
Reformed, and Lutheran. He dedicated him- 
self to the ideal of Christian ecumenicity in 
1628, when, as a young minister of an English 
church at Elbing, he took a vow to that effect. 
Strange that in this undistinguished town there 
should be found such distinguished advocates of 
Christian reunion as John Valentine Andreae 
(who lived, as a matter of fact, a short distance 
away), Samuel Hartlib (who removed to Lon- 
don and took an active part in a number of 
good causes), John Amos Comenius, and John 
Dury! Since the inspiration to his life-work 
came from a Swede—a Dr. Godemann—it is 
only natural that Dury should first have re- 
ceived support in his work from King Gustavus 
Adolphus. But the untimely death of the 
Swedish king deprived Dury of his most sym- 
pathetic support. 

He next sought aid for his work from Arch- 
bishop Laud. His single-minded devotion to the 
cause led him to receive episcopal ordination, 
which was the price demanded by the Arch- 
bishop for co-operation. But Laud was not en- 
thusiastically committed to the project, which, 
in fact, he regarded as “‘visionary nonsense.” 

When the Long Parliament seized control of 
the situation in England and imprisoned Laud, 
a little later instituting Presbyterianism in the 
place of the Anglican church, Dury sought to 
gain the support of the new masters of the 
country. At first he was met with distrust on 
account of his connection with Laud. But in the 
end he was appointed a member of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines. Nevertheless, he 
was not able to accomplish much for his union 
project, for Presbyterianism was soon in the 
saddle. 

When Cromwell seized power, Dury once 
more found an influential supporter, such as 
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Gustavus Adolphus had been. After an initial 
period of mistrust (for had not Dury been con- 
nected with Laud and the Westminster Assem- 
bly?), Dury became Cromwell’s adviser and 
agent in religious affairs, particularly in the 
latter’s project of forming a political alliance of 
Protestant states to counteract the revived 
power of Roman Catholicism. Nevertheless, 
Dury’s real concern for union of the Reformed 
and Lutheran churches failed, for neither party— 
particularly the latter—was ready to make the 
necessary concessions. 

After Cromwell’s death and the restoration 
of the Stuarts to the English throne, Dury’s in- 
fluence in England was at an end. The new re- 
gime refused to forgive him his co-operation 
with Cromwell and the other “‘regicides.” He 
removed to Hesse-Cassell, where he found 
permanent home at the court of his supporters, 
the Reformed Landgrave William VI and, 
after the latter’s death, the Landgravine Hed- 
wig Sophia. He continued his endeavors to 
bring together the Reformed and the Lutherans, 
but the task proved hopeless, for both parties 
regarded his schemes as visionary and imprac- 
tical. The best one can say is that he displayed 
an admirable courage and constancy in the face 
of an utter lack of success. He died in 1680. 

Dr. Batten has produced the first full-size 
biography of the seventeenth-century forerun- 
ner of the Christian ecumenical movement 
and has displayed throughout an admirable 
thoroughness in the use of widely scattered 
sources, as well as scholarly fairness in dealing 
with them. Perhaps a more extensive treatment 
of the terms of the actual proposals for Christian 
reunion would have made the book more readily 
helpful to those moderns—may their tribe in- 
crease!—who are committed to the ideal of Chris- 
tian ecumenicity. But this is not meant as a 
criticism, for Dr. Batten has done his work ex- 
ceedingly weil. 

Since the pioneering in the subject has been 
so notably advanced by the present work, it 
may not be amiss to suggest that perhaps the 
time has come for a general survey of the un- 
ionistic movements of the seventeenth century 
which would show the existing interrelation and 
co-ordination among the various schemes ad- 
vocated by the irenic leaders of the time. In an 
account of a single one of them it is not possible 
to exhibit this correlation as fully as would be 
desirable—e.g., the work of Dury with George 
Calixtus, John Amos Comenius, the English 


and the French leaders, etc. It is to be hoped 
that such a general balanced and co-ordinated 
survey will soon be undertaken. 

The only factual slip—and a slight one at 
that—may be pointed out as occurring on 
page 138, where the publication of a Lithuanian 
Bible is spoken of “as a useful aid in the conduct 
of missions among the Slavic peoples.” Lithua- 
nians are not, of course, Slavic by race. 

All who have the cause of Christian union at 
heart must be grateful to Dr. Batten for this 
scholarly biography of one of the earliest proph- 
ets of, and self-sacrificing workers for, that 
great cause. 

MATTHEW SPINKA 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


The Revolutionary Generation, 1763-1790. 
By Evarts BouTELt GREENE. (“A History 
of American Life,” Vol. IV.) New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943. xviit+487 pages. 
$4.00. 

The publication of this volume by Professor 
Greene and the appearance of John Allen 
Krout’s and Dixon Ryan Fox’s, The Completion 
of Independence, 1790-1830, only a few weeks 
ago, bring to completion one of the most sig- 
nificant American history projects of our time. 
Begun nearly twenty years ago, under the edi- 
torship of Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard, 
and Dixon Ryan Fox, then of Columbia and 
later president of Union College, the first vol- 
umes of this twelve-volume “History of Ameri- 
can Life” appeared in 1927. Constituting the 
most ambitious attempt at writing the social 
history of the American people yet undertaken, 
a majority of those chosen to prepare the several 
volumes of the series belonged to what was then 
the younger generation of American historians. 
Professor Greene, however, seems to have been 
the exception, for at the time the series was pro- 
jected he was already recognized as one of the 
senior oracles among American _ historians. 
Since he is noted for his careful and even me- 
ticulous scholarship, it is not surprising that 
Professor Greene’s volume is among the last to 
appear, for he has always been far too careful a 
scholar to do anything hurriedly. 

All the twelve volumes follow a similar pat- 
tern, stressing the life of the people in its eco- 
nomic, intellectual, moral, cultural, and re- 
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ligious aspects rather than government, politics, 
and war. Professor Greene first discusses the 
Old World influences still persisting in America 
at the beginning of the Revolutionary genera- 
tion as displayed in the older settled regions 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Though chiefly an 
agricultural society, trade and business interests 
were on the increase, and questions of markets, 
shipping restraints, and taxes caused a rapid 
growth in the number of lawyers, as well as in- 
creased prestige for the legal profession general- 
ly. For the first time in the history of Yale Col- 
lege, more lawyers were being turned out than 
ministers, and as a consequence the legal pro- 
fession gained public leadership in the Revolu- 
tionary era. 

The two chapters treating ‘“‘Pre-Revolution- 
ary Culture” and “‘Religion” are excellent sur- 
veys, though the chapters dealing with religion 
in most of the other volumes of the series leave 
much to be desired. The general impression of 
this reviewer is that in most instances the au- 
thors were less prepared to deal with religion 
than with any other phase of American life. 
This is not true, however, of Professor Greene’s 
chapter on religion in the present volume. The 
low state of organized religion in post-Revolu- 
tionary America is discussed in the chapter 
“New Modes of Thinking,” as is also the effect 
of the war upon the colleges. Literature also 
was at low ebb, though newspapers fared better. 
Philadelphia, for instance, began the war with 
six newspapers, five English and one German, 
and by the year the war ended (1783) there 
were more newspapers in this country than at 
its beginning. 

Professor Greene has no thesis to prove or 
any particular point of view in regard to the 
Revolution to set forth and seldom indulges in 
generalizations. He has, however, with pains- 
taking care gathered a vast amount of data 
from varied sources and organized it with sim- 
plicity into a most revealing picture of American 
life in the formative period of our history. 


WILLIAM W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 


William Penn, 1644-1718: A Tercentenary Esti- 
mate. By WILLIAM WIsTAR Comrort. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1944. 185 pages. $2.00. 


Mr. Comfort here adds to his growing list of 
semipopular interpretations of Quakerism (Just 
among Friends [1941], Stephen Grellet [1942]) 
this “‘tercentenary estimate” of the early 
Friends’ most distinguished convert. The esti- 
mate is dressed in the author’s clear literary 
style and shows his not unreasonable desire to 
present Penn and the Quakerism of his day in 
the most favorable light. The presentation will 
appeal to those teachers who are interested in 
the lucid organization of their materials as ideal- 
ly adapted for the classroom. First, in sixty- 
seven pages, is che life of Penn, well rounded and 
as complete critically as one may reasonably ex- 
pect within such limits. Then four chapters on 
various aspects of Penn’s life follow: ‘“‘Defender 
of Quakerism,” ‘‘Apostle of Toleration,” 
“Founder and His Government,” “The Man 
of Letters.”” The appended brief selected list of 
works on Penn will be helpful to those who wish 
to follow the subject further. 

The study of Penn is perennially interesting 
because in him Quakerism, still in process of 
formation, faced several problems for the first 
time. For example, Penn was one of the first 
men of wealth and position to be “convinced” 
(1667). He was the first Quaker to be intrusted 
with the founding and governing of a huge 
province. In Penn, then, the “simple faith of the 
Quakers” was called upon to digest the long 
friendship with the unsavory James II, and the 
author concludes that ‘‘Penn’s reputation has 
not been able to emerge from this company un- 
scathed.’”’ More troublesome for the simple faith 
were the problems contingent upon the found- 
ing and governing of Pennsylvania. Here, al- 
though Penn “never renounced the belief that 
private standards of morality were applicable 
to government” (p. 28), yet he accepted in his 
first charter for himself and his heirs and as- 
signs the power “ ‘to levy, muster and train 
all sorts of men... . to make war, and to pur- 
sue the enemies and robbers aforesaid, as well 
by sea as by land, even without the limits of the 
said Province .. . . and to do all and every other 
thing which to the charge and office of a Cap- 
tain-General of an army belongeth’”’ (p. 138). In 
fact, it would appear from the author’s discus- 
sion that Penn solved for himself the problem 
presented by the necessity for some military es- 
tablishment, not on principle but, like any prag- 
matic governor, by choosing “the lesser of two 
evils” even though it meant a “patent com- 
promise with strict Quaker principles” (p. 51). 
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Perhaps Penn may be added to the long list of 
“moral men” who have been compromised by 
“immoral society.” 

SIDNEY E. MEAD 
University of Chicago 


The Indian in American Life. By G. E. E. 
LinpQuist with E. Guntuer, J. H. Hotst, 
and F. W. Seymour. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1944. xi4-180 pages. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, $0.60. 


This little volume is one of a series on the 
American Indian produced by the Missionary 
Education Movement. It summarizes the 
changes in the status of the Indian and lays 
special stress on the present condition of ward- 
ship. The main theme running through the vol- 
ume is that the days of tribalism and isolation 
are past and that any attempts to return to old 
controls are ill advised. The future of the Indian 
is in assimilation. The show Indian may be in- 
teresting, but if he is to become a free man he 
must assume the same obligations and have the 
same opportunities as other citizens. 

The chapter on “Cultural Backgrounds” 
gives a good idea of aboriginal life before it was 
broken and changed by white invaders. The 
story is simply told yet brings into focus the 
diversity in the old life-patterns of this people. 

Mrs. Seymour’s chapter depicts the contacts 
between Indians and whites. It shows the lack 
of understanding of native life, which led to the 
creation of reservations and to attempts to 
force on the Indians an economic system which 
they did not understand and for which they 
were not fitted. 

Much of the volume is devoted to the work 
of the missions in developing schools and medi- 
cal services and in producing native Christian 
leaders. It cites the weakness of a divided ap- 
proach and pleads for interdenominational co- 
operation. 

Taken as a whole, the booklet proposes an 
intelligent approach to the Indian problem; but, 
in emphasizing the failures of the reservation 
system and the evils of government handling 
and leasing of Indian lands, it loses sight of the 
many dangers involved in releasing all controls 
and in turning tribal holdings to individual 
owners. It ignores the fact that when, on several 
occasions, lands were allotted to untrained 
tribesmen the individuals were quickly dis- 


possessed and pauperized by their white neigh- 
bors. The authors urge equality in opportunity 
and responsibility without facing the fact that 
white communities in general refuse such equali- 
ty. 
The volume is also highly critical of the plans 
of the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
re-establish the tribal holdings of some groups; 
it is skeptical of the attempts to set up tribal vot- 
ing and councils; it questions the wisdom of es- 
tablishing elaborate day schools; and it implies 
that the attempts to reduce the herds of the 
Navajo and other groups are unfortunate, even 
though they are undertaken to prevent over- 
grazing and consequent soil erosion. 

The book is useful as an introduction to In- 
dian life and missionary activities. It lacks a 
clear, concise statement of a program which 
will protect, yet assist, the Indian in the difficult 
years ahead. 

Fay-CoopPEeR COLE 
University of Chicago 


Bahai Leads Out of the Labyrinth. By RutH 
Wire. New York: Universal Pub. Co., 1944. 
259 pages. $2.00. 


May 23, 1944, marked the one hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of the Bahai re- 
ligion and of the birth of Abdul Baha, son of 
Baha Ullah, the real founder of Bahai. The cele- 
bration of this doubly important day was the 
occasion for many gatherings at the great tem- 
ple of Bahai in Wilmette, Illinois, and the pub- 
lication of numerous articles, pamphlets, and 
some books, this one among them. 

Ruth White was an actress and a newspaper 
writer until, more or less by chance, she met 
Abdul Baha in Boston in 1912. He was touring 
America that year, explaining the new faith, 
and had met with a remarkable response. The 
author describes herself as undergoing at the 
time a period of inner conflict, induced by a Ro- 
man Catholic background and the antireligious 
or materialistic teachings of communism, with 
which she had come in contact. The irenic spirit 
of Abdul of Baha appealed to her, and she soon 
became a devoted follower of the teaching. 

The first half of the book tells the story of 
her meetings with the oriental mystic who seems 
to have exercised a powerful influence over 
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those with whom he came in contact. She un- 
derwent a very pronounced conversion experi- 
ence, and she came to have strange dreams or 
hunches, which furnished guidance which she 
followed. She attributes almost divine powers to 
Abdul Baha, as, for example, when she reports 
him as saying, when she ventured to suggest 
doing something different from what he had sug- 
gested, “If you follow my first advice, then all 
will be well... .. My first advice is always right. 
I know all things and I know what is best’’ 
(p. 89). Or again he is reported as saying to an 
American pilgrim, “In one prayer, I could have 
health for the remainder of my life, but it is 
necessary for me to suffer in order to show 
others that these things can be borne and over- 
come” (pp. 122-23). 

She exhibits throughout the book what I 
have noted in other Bahais, a strange credulity 
with reference to miracle and other like features 
of Bahai which had been a stumbling block to 
them in Christianity. Her apparently uncritical 
acceptance of the testimony of the pyramids to 
the Bahai faith, her seemingly unquestioning 
belief in dreams and visions, and her use of 
prophecy (which in the Millerites she regards 
as strange) to corroborate the claims of Bahai 
are curious examples of what I mean. Miller 
was wrong with reference to what was going to 
happen on the date set but right in the date; for 
it was precisely the day on which Abdul Baha 
was born, and the Bab made his declaration, 
which launched Bahai. Also, May 23, 1844, was 
the day the first telegraph message was sent, 
“What hath God wrought.” Thus she writes: 
“The invention that united the world on the 
material plane happened on the very day that 
the new dispensation was ushered in, which will 
eventually unite it on the spiritual plane.” 

The book is of decided interest, therefore, 
first, as a personal spiritual biography—and 
students of religions are always interested in 
that—and, second, as throwing light from 
firsthand acquaintance upon one of the admit- 
tedly important religious figures of the modern 
age, though the uncritical attitude of the writer 
would lead one to desire a check of her observa- 
tions by others who also knew him. Only at the 
end is it apparent that there is tension within 
the Bahai group and that she stands with the 
group which opposes the tendency to what she 
calls totalitarianism in the world organization. 





CHARLES S. BRADEN 
Northwestern University 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. By LEONARD Hope- 
son. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1944. 237 pages. $2.50. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is commonly re- 
garded as one of the most arid, religiously use- 
less of all Christian doctrines. No one can con- 
tinue to hold this attitude after reading this 
book. Canon Hodgson gives vitality and rele- 
vance to the doctrine of the Trinity by tying it 
firmly at one end to the experience of God in 
the New Testament church, out of which it 
arose, and at the other end to modern Christi- 
anity, which it is capable of regulating and 
stimulating in important ways if taken serious- 
ly. If between his empirical beginning (Lectures 
I-III) and his empirical ending (Lecture VII 
on “Trinitarian Religion’) he rises to great 
heights of speculation, he never slips his tether 
completely or breaks his ultimate relation to 
the facts of religious experience. 

The basis of any true doctrine of the Trinity 
he finds in the New Testament’s revelation of a 
new life of ‘adopted sonship” to God, made 
possible to the members of the church through 
“communion with God in Christ,” and ‘‘pos- 
session” by God in the Spirit—a possession the 
very opposite of demonic possession, since it 
heightens self-control instead of destroying it. 
In Jesus, the Elder Brother, this new God- 
possessed life is describable as ‘‘a life of self- 
giving in response to the Father’s love, through 
the Spirit.” When Christian thought works 
upon these empirical data, thinking away from 
the life of Christ and the church all ‘accidents 
incidental to the conditions of earthly exis- 
tence,” the result is a doctrine of God’s eternal 
unity richer and profounder than either Hebrew 
or Greek monotheism had hitherto been able 
to grasp. Hodgson sees in the monarchian and 
trinitarian controversies of the Eastern church 
a struggle between the inherited idea of “‘mathe- 
matical unity” in God and the new facts of the 
Christian revelation: “One or the other, the 
idea of unity or the revelation, had to give way. 
.... The views which came ultimately to be 
regarded as heretical were those which sur- 
rendered the revelation to the idea of unity. 
Orthodoxy clung to the revelation even at the 
cost of apparent self-contradiction” (p. 99). 
Actually, thinks Hodgson, there is no real self- 
contradiction in attributing to God a unity far 
more complex than that of a biological organism 
or human mind, as these higher types of unity 
are already far more complex than the unity 
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of a mathematical point. The eternal Trinity 
in God, each focus fully personal but none sub- 
ordinate and all interpenetrating, thus becomes 
the heavenly type of the kind of unity which 
Christianity aims to create among the psy- 
chological drives in a human person, among the 
members of a local community, and, finally, 
among the races and nations of mankind. 

If there is one point to which the present 
reviewer feels obliged to take exception, it is 
Hodgson’s radical rejection of all subordi- 
nation in the Trinity, and his consequent 
rejection of the whole idea of the Logos. 
If the distinction between the Trinity as re- 
vealed and as assumed to underlie the revelation 
be kept in mind, it must be clear that in the 
Trinity as revealed, the Son and the Spirit are 
subordinate to the Father, from whom as source 
they are “begotten” and “proceed.” As we rise 
toward the eternal, thinking away the accidents 
of time, subordination diminishes; but it never 
vanishes completely, even for the Athanasian 
creed to which Hodgson appeals. Still, in that 
creed, the Son is “begotten,” and the Spirit 
“proceeds.” To destroy this link between time 
and eternity altogether would be to destroy the 
empirical character of the whole doctrine, on 
which, for the most part, Canon Hodgson so 
persuasively insists. 

WALTER M. Horton 
Oberlin College 


The Quest for Moral Law. By LovuIsE SAxE 
Esy. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. vili+-289 pages. $3.25. 

The best features of Miss Eby’s book on 
ethics are her very good critical expositions of 
some of the great ethical thinkers of the past 
and her plea that ethics should not be bound 
hand and foot to traditional problems and 
traditional methods. In the first part of the book 
she gives us able discussions of Confucius, 
Gautama, Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus, Aquinas, 
Spinoza, and Kant. In the second part, ‘“‘Mak- 
ing Ethics a Science,” she makes her plea for 
further investigation in ethics. 

Particularly interesting are her concrete sug- 
gestions about the use of case studies and biog- 
raphy in ethics and her chapter on “Unsolved 
Problems and Undiscerned Ends in Ethics.” 
The genuine spirit of inquiry which one senses 
here is all to the good. The author feels that 
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there is much to be discovered and that we 
should earnestly set about our task. 

The major weakness of the book is an ap- 
parent failure to see that some traditional prob- 
lems cannot be dodged, except at the risk of 
naiveté and confusion about the presupposi- 
tions and methods of ethics. For example, the 
author seems to assume that we have reached 
such substantial agreement about “the good 
life” and “moral progress” that ethics can be- 
come a practical technique for achieving them 
rather than a critical examination of their mean- 
ing. Is this a fair assumption? 

Again, for example, the author suggests that 
‘‘determining the statistical probabilities in 
operatives such as lying or stealing’ would be 
means of reducing the “object” of ethics to 
some ‘quantitative basis” (p. 209). This raises 
the question of whether what the author calls 
“operative” moral laws amount to more than 
descriptions of the consequences, certain or 
probable, of certain kinds of acts. ‘“‘Thou shalt 
not kill,”’ for example, seems in effect to be re- 
duced to the simple statement, “If you kill, 
something dies.” This is a statement, not a pro- 
hibition, and it is difficult to see in what sense 
it could be called a “moral” law. One sorely 
misses a clear and informed discussion of the 
nature of ethical obligation. 

It is certainly true, however, that the closer 
we keep to empirical situations, the more clear- 
ly we are able both to formulate those ends of 
action to which we commit ourselves and to 
understand the nature of those obligations we 
acknowledge. In reminding us of this, Miss Eby 
does us a service. 

WitiiaM A. CHRISTIAN, JR. 
Smith College 


Science and the Idea of God. By WILLIAM ErR- 
NEsT Hockinc. (John Calvin McNair 
Lectures.) Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944. ix+124 pages. $1.50. 


Professor Hocking has always put the argu- 
ment for God aggressively against the human- 
ists. For him theism is not merely one among 
many possible world views, nor does belief in 
God rest on a leap of faith. He believes that 
theism is required as the inescapable answer to 
every attempt to think consistently and live 
adequately. As he says in the present book, God 
is the law of normal mental and social life. 
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Modern culture includes many attempts to dis- 
pense with belief in God. Therefore Hocking 
asks in these lectures the question: “How has it 
gone with these attempts to think the world 
and solve its problems on the basis of human 
ideals and scientific method alone?’ He exam- 
ines three areas of modern life: the psychological 
approach to the sick soul, sociological humanism 
as a religion without God, and the cosmologies 
developed on the basis of modern physics. 

Hocking regards clinical psychology as an 
effort to solve the problems of personal life 
without reference to freedom and moral obliga- 
tion. It tries to substitute causality for ethics 
in interpreting mental illness. He argues that 
this is insufficient, even as a minimal basis for 
psychological adjustment, and rarely has that 
insufficiency been more cogently put. He raises 
the problem of the counselor who hears the 
patient’s confession. By what right? And does 
the counselor escape the problems of moral ob- 
ligation in his dealing with another person? The 
self cannot be whole unless it can find that objec- 
tive reality which makes wholeness possible. 

Hocking treats sociological humanism as an 
effort to substitute society for God as the ob- 
ject of human allegiance. Society, he contends, 
cannot fill this role, for it is an abstraction, it 
has no independent worth which it can confer on 
the individual; indeed, it can confer no lasting 
worth on anything because its own life is fleet- 
ing and ended by death. Here, as in the pre- 
ceding section, Hocking’s criticism is dialectical- 
ly brilliant, but one wishes for more discussion 
of the actual experience of men and societies in 
getting along without God. 

Turning to the developments in modern 
physics, Hocking shows how this science has 
gradually given up its rigid exclusion of quali- 
ties from its purview and, by implication, from 
the world of nature. He further argues that we 
must understand the physical universe as in 
some sense unidirectional—that is, as having a 
history and not subject to exact recurrence— 
and that this direction can be ultimately in- 
terpreted (not by physics, of course) as purpos- 
ive. Hocking’s comments on Professor White- 
head’s theology are especially interesting. He 
indorses Whitehead’s reintroduction of value 
into the constitution of nature; but he says that 
Whitehead’s God, who is the final lure of value, 
is too remote from human experience, reached 
only at the end of metaphysical speculation. 
This remoteness Hocking would correct through 


the mystical awareness of God as the source of 
moral obligation present in all experience. 

This summary does scant justice to the fer- 
tile treatment of these themes. Hocking has the 
capacity of entering sympathetically into the 
views he opposes. His few lines summarizing the 
case against religion are classic (pp. 22~23). 
His writing possesses the grace and lucidity 
which come only with mature wisdom. 

Yet it may be argued that he has not ade- 
quately represented the best thought of modern 
humanism. Even the general reader of psy- 
chological literature will ask whether the psy- 
chologists have, on the whole, been as dog- 
matically deterministic or as ethically agnostic 
as Hocking represents them, though, to be sure, 
few enough have acknowledged the full implica- 
tions of moral freedom. In characterizing hu- 
manism, he stresses the conception of society as 
the object of devotion but does not fully state 
the view of Dewey, for example, to whom it is 
not society but tested human ideals which claim 
human devotion. 

This leads to a second question. If we grant 
that all human thought must finally recognize 
the objectivity of value and moral obligation, is 
this the same thing as granting the existence of 
God? There are many humanists, including 
Dewey and Hartmann, who accept the first but 
deny the second. That possibility is not fully 
dealt with here. 

A final question concerns the discussion of 
Whitehead. If we ask: “What does God do?” 
the answer is somewhat startling, according to 
Professor Hocking. God acts in the whole of 
things without competing with any power with- 
in the whole (p. 118). This seems like saying 
that God does everything in general but noth- 
ing in particular. Whitehead says that God acts 
in particular ways, and he has tried to state 
God’s “secular functions.” To some this will 
seem to bring God more directly into human ex- 
perience than Professor Hocking does. The issue 
between idealistic and empirical theisms lies at 
this point. 

On all these questions Hocking throws new 
light. For those who know his thought and 
those who do not, for laymen and professional 
philosophers—indeed, for anyone who desires to 
find out what holds the world together and 
makes life worth living—this book is urgently 
recommended. 

DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 
University of Chicago 








BaILEY, ALBERT EDWARD; CONNANT, KENNETH 
Joun; SmitH, HENRY AUGUSTINE; and East- 
MAN, FRED. The Arts and Religion. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1944. 180 pages. $2.50. 


This little book should be in the library of all 
those many who now seek to understand and de- 
velop the relations of the arts and religion. It adds 
much to the philosophy of the matter, a wide variety 
of concrete facts, and valuable interpretations by 
four masters in their special fields. Dr. Eastman 
analyzes the techniques which give drama its power- 
ful effects and shows how they may be applied by 
the church in its worship and its sermons, as well as 
in the presentation of plays. Professor Connant de- 
scribes, with the aid of pictures and his own excellent 
drawings, the four pre-Renaissance movements in 
Christian architecture. He finds in each earlier peri- 
od factors of anticipation that contribute to the con- 
summation of the Gothic structures that are “the 
most sublime in all religious architecture.” I would 
not myself use the key words he employs to denote 
the chief characteristics of the Roman and the By- 
zantine periods, but his work is accurate in scholar- 
ship and rich in fine appreciation. Professor Smith’s 
chapter on the expression of religion in music, despite 
a muddy style, packs in a small space not only a deal 
of musical history but also wholesome modern criti- 
cism much needed by the free churches, and all ina 
constructive and helpful way. Albert E. Bailey is 
a prime American leader in all these fields, as his 
parts of the book display. His own lecture on the 
pictorial and plastic arts guides one through an 
imagined gallery where works from various times 
and faiths portray the gods, the saints, the dogmas, 
the polemics, the mysticisms, and the ethics of re- 
ligion. His Introduction pleads the necessity of art 
with something to say and of religion with art to 
help it speak.—Von OGDEN Vocr. 


Bosniak, JAcos. Interpreting J ewish Life. New York: 
Bloch Pub. Co., 1944. xviii+155 pages. $2.00. 


In a note to an introductory essay on “‘Ezekiel— 
Prophet of Exile,” Rabbi Bosniak defines both the 
purpose of this volume of sermons and that of the 
modern rabbi. Like Ezekiel, the modern rabbi must 
contend with “indifference to the faith of the fathers, 
disloyalty to Jewish institutions, despair of national 
restoration of Israel, the influence of a strange cul- 
oT, ae These problems are with us today, and 
their ultimate solution should be the aim and pur- 
pose of the rabbi in Israel.” 

Toward that end the rabbi must “interpret our 
centuries-old practices and teachings in the light of 
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modern life.” That the author has not quite suc- 
ceeded is hardly a commentary on either his earnest- 
ness or his ability. It is perhaps a reflection on the 
method. The problems of religion in our time are too 
deeply rooted in the structure of the modern world 
to be susceptible to homiletic solutions. This is es- 
pecially true of the Jewish religion. For the modern 
world has profoundly shaken the ancient synagogue, 
and the new one is still trying to find its way. 

The author admonishes his people for their laxity 
in religious observance and their ignorance of their 
faith and attempts to show them in a number of 
fine sermons on democracy and religion the rele- 
vance of Israel’s faith for today’s world. He makes 
effective use of midrashic commentaries and inter- 
prets biblical texts ingeniously, and often beautiful- 


y. 

The Introduction by Professor Louis Finkel- 
stein of the Jewish Theological Seminary adds to 
the merit of the book—Rassr MAvrIceE B. PE- 
KARSKY. 


BRASTED, ALVIN J., and ALLEN, EpGar, Jr. AZ 
You Were. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1944. 156 pages. $1.25. 

Wricut, RONALD SELBY (ed.). Soldiers Also Asked. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
x+149 pages. $1.75. 

Chaplain (Colonel) Alva J. Brasted, former chief 
of chaplains of the U.S. Army and at present editor 
of the Army and Navy Chaplain Magazine, and 
Corporal Edgar Allen, Jr., former magazine cartoon- 
ist, now serving in the Chaplains’ Corps, U.S. army, 
have taken a frequently used Army command, ‘“‘As 
you were,” to introduce twenty-six illustrated mes- 
sages arranged alphabetically from A to Z on the 
qualifications which should characterize every good 
soldier of both God and country—Alertness, Cour- 
tesy, Determination, Reverence, etc. This makes for 
a novel presentation of the commonly accepted vir- 
tues of a good soldier. 

Eight years ago Ronald Selby Wright edited and 
helped write a series of two books, Asking Them Ques- 
tions, which won a wide reading in both England and 
in this country. The series consisted of a number of 
typical questions asked by boys dealing with theo- 
logical matters and answered at the request of Ron- 
ald Selby Wright by some of the world’s leading 
Christian thinkers. Soldiers Also Asked uses the 
same technique with reference to the questions 
raised by soldiers in the Padre’s Hour (a period dur- 
ing the week when the chaplain and his men meet 
to discuss the meaning of the Christian faith). 
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Such distinguished scholars as D. S. Cairns, A. E. 
Taylor, William Temple, John Baillie, and others 
have contributed to the making of this book. The 
questions raised are sharp and varied: ‘Who is 
God?” “What is the Christian answer to fatalism?” 
“Ts God neutral in war?” etc. The result is a re- 
markably clear and consistent compendium of the 
essentials of the Christian faith. One wishes that all 
chaplains could read and possess this book—and 
that more soldiers might be prompted to raise these 
questions and receive the help afforded by these an- 
swers.—ALBERT CARL RONANDER. 


CHAMBERLAIN, WILLIAM Douctas. The Manner of 
Prayer. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1944. 
163 pages. $1.50. 


Based largely upon the phrases of the Lord’s 
Prayer and packed with Scripture quotations, this 
book has been written “with the hope that it will 
help thase who feel that they should pray but do not 
know how.” Prayer is described as “‘a natural part of 
our friendship with God” and is explained as an ex- 
perience belonging to many moods and bearing 
many varieties of fruit. 

Preparation for prayer is emphasized. ‘When one 
finds comfort in the blackness of other sheep, one 
becomes unfit to pray”—but, on the other hand, 
“nothing makes one honest about his own sins like 
a sense of the holiness of God.” There are a number 
of sharp insights into this matter of preparation, 
such as the author’s query whether “there has been 
too much pious prying into things that are not our 
business” and his suggestion that many times our 
first prayer must be for faith enough to make prayer 
possible. 

Any reader looking for a compendium of scrip- 
tural references to and explanations of prayer will 
find this volume helpful. There will also be plenty 
of opportunity for the reader to stop, close the book, 
and search his own heart. “We cannot expect God 
to take our prayers seriously,” says the author, “un- 
less we do.”—FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 


Dovuctass, EarLt L. The Snowden-Douglass Sunday 
School Lessons, 1944 Edition. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1943. xiii+385 pages. $1.50. 


This is a book of rambling comments on the 
Scriptures used in the International Uniform Les- 
sons. The interpretation has no critical historical 
basis but is a devotional, hortative expesition with a 
literal use of all materials and no clear-cut discussion 
of either religious or ethical problems. Both Old and 
New Testament lessons are treated in a sentimental, 
mystical fashion, and questions are set at the end of 
each lesson to call forth similar comments.—ERNEST 
J. CHAVE. 


ELBOGEN, IsMar. A Century of Jewish Life. Trans- 
lated by Moses Hapas. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1944. 682 pages 
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text-+132 pages notes, Index, and Bibliography, 
“Ismar Elbogen: An Appreciation,” by ALEx- 
ANDER Marx, xi—xx pages. 


It is easily understood why this monumental au- 
thoritative work is dedicated to the Dropsie College, 
the Hebrew Union College, the Jewish Institute of 
Religion, and the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. No greater, more objective, or more 
thorough scholar could have been found than the 
lovable Ismar Elbogen, who recently passed on. 
Dr. Elbogen has taken over the loom of history from 
the period immediately after the Damascus Blood 
Accusation (1840) and the Breslau Conference of 
1846, where Graetz ended his great work, and has 
woven a tapestry of the last fateful one hundred 
years. Dr. Elbogen’s survey is based on the thesis 
that ‘‘optimism, idealism and liberalism built up a 
world and made space for the Jews (1848-1880). 
Pessimism, materialism and nationalism under- 
mined that world (1880-1914) and headed Europe 
along with its Jews to destruction (1914-1939). We 
are now standing at a turning point which is to de- 
termine whether the world is to be delivered wholly 
to the powers of destruction or to be built up anew 
upon a foundation of justice.” Here is the romantic 
record of a people whose fate is inextricably woven 
with that of all other peoples; for the welfare of so- 
ciety depends on the welfare of each entity in the 
family of nations. 

Through a study of Israel’s great galaxy of men 
of genius like Gabriel Riesser, Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, Baron Maurice de Hirsch, Ahad Ha’Am, 
Theodore Herzl, Louis Marshall, Rabbi Leo Baeck, 
and others ‘who nameless and humble the straight 
hard pathway trod,” we have a complete picture, 
not only of individuals, but of the bewildering maze 
and vagaries of Jewish life, literature, tendencies, 
and motifs. Dr. Elbogen gives a sane, well-balanced, 
sympathetic appreciation of divergent viewpoints 
on almost all controversial questions, such as 
Zionism, Nationalism, American Jewish Commit- 
tee, American Jewish Conference, educational 
trends, liberal and conservative tendencies. Here is 
a mine of authoritative and completely documented 
information.—SIDNEY S. TEDESCHE. 


Fitcu, Ropert E. A Certain Blind Man, and Other 
Essays on the American Mood. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. xi+181 pages. 
$2.00. 


This book by the professor of philosophy and re- 
ligion at Occidental College is the utterance of an 
eloquent and prophetic voice, speaking out in scath- 
ing, brilliant hyperbole against American compla- 
cency, whether that complacency finds its easy rest- 
ing place in bourgeois decadence, in undisciplined 
“progressivism,” in politically irresponsible ‘“Chris- 
tian’’ perfectionism, or in pseudo-dialectical Barthi- 
an escapism. Recovery of sight can be effected only 
if the prodigal can arise and repair to the Father’s 
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house, wherein are to be found the splendor and 
promise of the Christian and the American heritage: 
“g social Christianity,” the ideals of a political de- 
mocracy, “the liberty of laissez-faire,” and “faith 
in science and in technology.” 

If, when peace rears her ugly head, the senti- 
mental, hedonistic, self-satisfied mood of American 
“normalcy” returns, then (the author warns) we 
shall again reel down the road of the prodigal’s 
“prosperity” —a road that will bring us again to the 
pigsty of Coolidge complacency (“‘smug to the point 
of sublimity!’’) and to a self-destructive isolationism. 
From there we shall race down the precipitous 
Gadarene slope of World War III. What is needed is 
anew high sense of vocation for both the church and 
the nation. Ultimately, the choice lies between our 
accepting the mission of “the suffering servant of 
the Lord” or risking the loss of the last best hope of 
earth. 

The author renounces the task of formulating a 
program for economic reconstruction and interna- 
tional co-operation. But he makes his reader pain- 
fully aware of the need for such a program. Minis- 
ters will find this book useful as a 1944 version of 
warning against “a certain blindness among human 
beings.” —JAMES LUTHER ADAMS. 


GEGENHEIMER, ALBERT FRANK. William Smith; 
Educator and Churchman, 1727-1803. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 
vii+ 233 pages. $2.50. 

In this seventh volume of ‘Pennsylvania Lives” 
published by the University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Dr. Albert Frank Gegenheimer presents William 
Smith. This doughty, Scotch-born colonial came to 
America in 1751 and during the following fifty years 
was a man of influence in education, politics, letters, 
the Episcopal church, and business. 

As a man of letters he is probably best known for 
A General Idea of the College of Mirania (1753), the 
forward-looking ideas of which interested Benjamin 
Franklin and others and helped to make Smith 
provost of the newly reorganized college of Phila- 
delphia in 1755. 

In politics he supported the Penns and their 
proprietary rights, thus early alienating Franklin. 
His ardent advocacy of the plan for American bish- 
ops for the Church of England also won him enemies, 
and his Tory views during the Revolution eventu- 
ated in the voiding of the college charter in 1779. 
Smith “retired” to Maryland as rector of Chester 
Parish in Kent County, where he organized the Kent 
School, which in 1782 was chartered as Washington 
College. Very active in the organization of the Prot- 
tstant Episcopal church, he was defeated in his 
desire to be made bishop. Smith was vindicated 
somewhat when the Pennsylvania Assembly restored 
the old charter of the College of Pennsylvania in 
1789; and he returned to Philadelphia to remain as 
provost until in 1791 the college was merged with the 
new University of Pennsylvania. 


It is difficult to evaluate the work of William 
Smith, partly because he took the unpopular side of 
the political and church issues of the era and partly 
because elements of his personal life shocked the 
proprieties of the day, as evidenced, for example, in 
the reaction of Benjamin Rush, his personal physi- 
cian. Mr. Gegenheimer shows these elements in the 
best possible light. He stresses the literary work and 
background of the times rather than the political, 
economic, or religious.—SmNEy E. Mrap. 


JouHNSON, AUBREY R. The Cultic Prophet in Ancient 
Israel. Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 
1944. 64 pages. 3s. 6d. 


The thesis of this thorough, if brief, study is that 
in ancient Israel the shrines were staffed with a co- 
terie of prophets, as well as of priests, the two co- 
operating as colleagues in the religious leadership of 
the people; indeed, there is evidence that the proph- 
ets exercised some sort of pre-eminence in the 
holy places, with the priests taking directions from 
them. The “writing prophets,”’ it would appear, did 
not belong to this fraternity, though their predeces- 
sors bore some relationship to it. However, the criti- 
cisms voiced in our prophetic books do not relate to 
this popular prophesying per se, but only to the abuse 
of the office. In the end the group fell into disrepute, 
through the failure of their assurances of national de- 
liverance in the trying periods of the eighth and 
seventh centuries, and gradually they developed in- 
to temple musicians, in which role we find them in 
the system of the Chronicler. 

One may offer two suggestions, not in criticism, 
but by way of co-operation in Dr. Johnson’s excel- 
lent presentation. The decline of popularity of this 
group is to be dated somewhat earlier than here sug- 
gested; it had begun even by the time of Jehoshaphat 
(II Kings, chap. 22) but was greatly stimulated by 
the mutual recriminations of the opposing groups of 
prophets through the last century and a half of the 
nation’s life. When prophets could not agree among 
themselves on the word of the Lord, obviously the 
populace was compelled to do serious thinking about 
their authenticity. And, second, although he is more 
restrained than some who have discussed the pas- 
sage, Dr. Johnson still makes too much of the dis- 
tinction of “seer” and “prophet” in I Sam. 9:9. 
What the verse says without any qualification is that 
the two were one, and all that had happened was a 
change of name. It may be argued that such change 
implies some original distinction, but we are safer to 
seek this in divergences of linguistic groups than to 
run counter to the clear meaning of the information 
we possess.—W. A. IRWIN. 


KIRKPATRICK, ROBERT W. The Creative Delivery of 
Sermons. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 
xxii+ 235 pages. $2.50. 

This book is written by a parish minister who 
has also been an advanced student and an experi- 
enced teacher of the art of public speaking. Dr. Kirk- 
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patrick concentrates on the actual delivery of the 
already prepared sermon and seeks by careful analy- 
sis the secrets of its effective communication to the 
congregation. He thinks that the importance of good 
delivery is inadequately recognized in the homiletic 
instruction offered in most theological seminaries 
and believes that ministers in active service, as well 
as theological students, can, with the aid of a book 
like this, locate and correct many of their own faults 
in delivery and so by self-discipline achieve a higher 
level of “creative preaching.” 

Dr. Kirkpatrick’s treatment of sermon delivery 
lays wholesome emphasis on the correlation of in- 
tellectual and emotional appeal—with a recognition 
of the importance of the latter which much modern 
preaching needs. Equally valuable is his stress on 
the role of imagination both in the preparation and 
in the delivery of sermons and his insistence that the 
sermon is really “created” and becomes “creative”’ 
in the process of its actual delivery. All else is prepa- 
ration for that decisive half-hour. 

So careful an analysis reveals new problems to 

the minister who wants to improve his preaching as 
a whole—in the very process of improving his de- 
livery in detail. The very elaborateness of Dr. Kirk- 
patrick’s analyses and summaries points again the 
familiar warning of the centipede who got along 
‘pretty well until he tried to figure out which foot to 
place before which. The author recognizes constantly 
that these techniques will defeat their own purpose 
if they attract too much attention to themselves 
and that what he calls “the proper amount of emo- 
tional support” will vary widely among various 
hearers; but he does not deal with the emerging 
question as to how to decide what this “proper 
amount” is—or with the question raised by Dr. R. 
W. Sockman’s warning in his discerning Introduc- 
tion that the preacher is not an actor and quickly 
loses his influence if he impresses his hearers as “a 
good actor.” Dr. Kirkpatrick’s valuable contribu- 
tion to good techniques in public speaking does not 
undertake to answer the still larger question of what 
“creative preaching” is, especially in such an age as 
our own. No preacher must let himself jump to the 
conclusion that he will solve the problems of his high 
calling in this generation simply by following the 
‘directions even of so experienced a guide. “These 
ought ye to have done”... . . and not to leave sever- 
al other things undone!—Cuar.es W. GILKEY. 


Kien, Isaac. The Ten Commandments. New York: 
Bloch Pub. Co., 1944. xviiit+141 pages. $1.75. 


Discussions of morality usually set out from a 
broad and dubious assumption to the effect that 
faith in God is the sole source of moral endeavor. 
These homilies share that presupposition. But it is 
the character of God which is decisive, not the be- 
lieving attitude. That difference, moreover, tends to 
follow, rather than precede, the cultivation of moral 
insight. All of which suggests a revision of the cur- 
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rent axiom about restoring faith in a God as a means 
to recovery in morals. 

These ten chapters assume the justification of 
the usual order of the commandments and carry the 
express purpose of pointing up their relevance to 
present-day conditions. That work is well done, 
What strikes one is the authoritarian angle from 
which these ancient laws are regarded. Frequently 
citations from the sages show no awareness that in 
these historic documents women are not yet human 
and morality at a mature personal level has not yet 
emerged. Social good also is equated with highest 
good. The most characteristic and pervasive em- 
phasis is “the preservation of the Jew.” The author 
is deeply concerned over “the breakdown of the 
traditional pattern of Jewish life.’’ One vital point in 
that dissolution is the shift from Saturday even as 
apart from the loss of the paramount spiritual values 
cultivated by the institution of the Sabbath. Jews 
are urged to conserve “‘the pristine purity of our 
family life because it is practically the only bulwark 
of our existence.’’ Can a better reason be given for 
the respect for universal moral values?—Irt G, 
WHITCHURCH. 


McKEE, Evmore H. Beyond the Night. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. ix+243 pages. 
$2.50. 

The problems to which the Rector of Saint 
George’s Church addresses himself are perennial; yet 
he puts them in their contemporary setting and deals 
with them with timely idiom and illustration. 
Against the background of world crisis we see these 
intensely personal temptations. The author brings 
to bear a faith intensely personal and real, as offer- 
ing the only means of overcoming the despairs of 
modern times: disillusionment, pride, hatred, cir- 
cumstances, indecision, separation, abandonment, 
futility, evil, and death. 

So warm and practical is his treatment that 
soundness of his diagnosis of each problem is deep- 
ened to dimensions beyond mere analysis. Rather 
than presenting the usual detached and objective 
outline of contemporary ills, he speaks to the personal 
condition of the separate individual understanding- 
ly and convincingly. 

And to those strongly tempted to the current 
despairs he brings a reasonable faith in a God who 
meets man and who helps man to meet his fellow- 
men. “True life is meeting,” is his theme. The ills we 
face are, in each case, separations. Breached relation- 
ships are at the basis of all our disorders, whether 
psychological or sociological. The world and the 
personal soul require community and communion to 
make them whole. In Christ, God meets man, and 
man meets God, and men meet together in the deep- 
est and richest experience which is love. 

The author has, fortunately, not tried to conceal 
his attractive homiletic talent. The little chapters 
are frankly sermonic in the best sense. They are 
plain, interesting, and persuasive. His wealth of illus- 
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tration from literature, from the war scenes, and 
from poetry will not only furnish the average reader 
with food for thought but will offer the preacher 
many a fresh start into ancient truth. 

Personal in the main, the book includes a helpful 
chapter, “One World Coming,” on the world situa- 
tion, reflecting his experience as one of the speakers 
of the Mission on World Order conducted by the 
Federal Council in 1943.—GrorGE M. GIsson. 


Orizu, A. A. NwaAror. Without Bitterness. New York. 
Creative Age Press, Inc., 1944. xiv-+395 pages. 
$3.00. 

In our plans for the postwar world we have been 
strangely silent about Africa. If this were the sole 
truth of Without Bitterness, the book would be worth 
while. But there are other truths, too—uncomfort- 
able, disturbing facts. To most of us, I dare say, 
Africa is a varicolored continent on a world map, the 
only significance of which is that at the conclusion 
of this war some of the colors may be changed. With- 
out Bitterness gets behind the colors on the map and 
reveals the people of Africa and holds that, in spite of 
their differences in language, experience, and de- 
velopment, the people, as such, have a soul. 

The author is a Nigerian prince (heir to the 
throne), whose forebears have ruled Nnewi, in south- 
ern Nigeria, for centuries. After extensive travel in 
his own land he attended Lincoln University, Ohio 
State, and Columbia (M.A.). Early in his career he 
came under the influence of Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
African journalist, who encouraged him to go to 
America to study. 

Without Bitterness is presented in seven sections: 
“Africa,” ‘Nigeria,’ ‘Imperialism in Africa,” 
“Africa and Democracy,” ‘Concerning England 
and America,” “Zikism,” and “Beyond Animalism.” 
The author’s thesis is that Africa should be recog- 
nized and studied by Westerners; that Africa has 
been retarded in its natural development by an un- 
wanted imperialism (which, however, has brought 
also certain advantages); that Africa needs educa- 
tion and industrialization; that whatever economic, 
political, social, or religious endeavors to aid Africa 
are entered upon should originate from African ex- 
perience. And the sort of Christianity that will be 
finally effective will be one which has to do with the 
issues of this life rather than the postponement of 
the fruition of man’s hopes to a life to come. Zikism 
presents a notable and noble plan for Africans in our 
day. It deserves the support of far-sighted and well- 
wishing Americans who desire to create a better 
world. Without Bitterness is an astounding book, 

which will arouse “world-planners” to include the 
“dark continent” in their agenda. And it is written 
by an educated African, and “without bitterness.” — 
MERVIN M. DEEms. 


PotEAT, GorpDoN. We Preach Not Ourselves. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 185 pages. $2.00. 
The book We Preach Not Ourselves is short in 

length, being only 185 pages, but it is long in thought- 


content. Every preacher should read this book, for it 
is written by one who has a well-balanced and dis- 
ciplined mind and also by one who has “lived from a 
great depth of being.’”’ With realistic candor, Dr. 
Poteat considers the problem that every truly hum- 
ble and thoughtful minister faces—what to preach 
about. 

The author recognizes that most ministers feel 

it is presumptuous upon their part to preach, be- 
cause in our modern age we do not have the ancient 
authority that was granted to preachers in the past— 
which came from the preacher’s being thought of as 
the “learned person of a community,”’ from the au- 
thority of ordination, or even from preaching from 
the “high pulpit.” If our preaching is to have power, 
it -aust, he contends, be based upon a knowledge of 
the Bible. Not that we should return to expository 
preaching alone, but that in the Living Word, 
“rightly divided,” we find timeless authority and ex- 
perience which enable man to look upon life as a 
commitment from God. 

The text of the book and the spiritual basis for 
writing it are found in II Cor. 4: 5: “We preach not 
ourselves, but Jesus Christ..... ” After basing his 
thesis largely upon II Corinthians, the author choos- 
es I Corinthians to illustrate the way we may make 
profitable use of the Bible. In fact, he maintains that 
I Corinthians represents Paul talking to our con- 
temporary world. This book is not a commentary or 
a volume of sermons; rather it is a collection of 
‘Jeads”’ to guide a preacher’s thinking as he seeks to 
bring to light the rich treasures hidden therein. 

With scholarly insight he considers great themes 
such as “Why the Church?” “Like People, like 
Priest,” “Liberty or License,’ ‘“Deathless Life,” 
etc., which are replete with instances which bind 
time together in God’s eternal purpose for man.— 
Ray FREEMAN JENNEY. 


REISER, OLIVER L., and Davies, BLODWEN. Plane- 
tary Democracy: An Introduction to Scientific Hu- 
manism and Applied Semantics. New York: 
Creative Age Press, 1944. xiii+242 pages. $2.00. 


In this exciting book appear the key symbols in 
which contemporary man expresses his aspirations 
toward a new world culture and a new period in hu- 
man history. It sets itself the synthetic task of build- 
ing a point of view which integrates the basic at- 
titudes of East and West, science and the humani- 
ties, social planning and the orientation of the total 
individual, planetary civilization and cultural di- 
versity. It is responsive to the major forces at work 
in the contemporary world. It sees clearly that no 
past synthesis can be adequate to the clarification 
and direction of these forces. The book is alert, in- 
formed, vigorous, full of verve, geared to the future. 
It is an important and welcome document. 

The major doubts arise out of the attempt to 
combine the view that science is the only reliable 
method of obtaining knowledge with an underlying 
metaphysics stemming from Peirce, Royce, and the 
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occultists. John Dewey, Julian Huxley, and Lance- 
lot Hogben are supplemented by doctrines of re- 
incarnation and cosmic mind—and the result is a 
strange one. Those who doubt this kind of supple- 
mentation of an empirical naturalism by meta- 
physical idealism will judge the book to be superficial 
and confused in many places. Certainly, it is here 
that the basic split among scientific humanists 
will be found. The philosophic support of the new 
world view may very well be more robust, more sci- 
entific, and more empirical than that proposed in 
the present book. And if we are to obtain the widest 
possible co-operation between individuals and na- 
tions in the achievement of a planetary democracy, 
it may be well to relegate to the background the 
question of the status and nature of metaphysics— 
leaving opinions on this point to that private life of 
individuals which the authors so firmly cherish and 
respect.—CHARLES Morris. 


RICHARDSON, ALAN. A Preface to Bible Study. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1944. 128 pages. 
$1.00. 


This book, by a former study secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement in Great Britain, is 
designed to show how to derive religious nurture from 
the Bible. Its major thesis is that “the Bible is God’s 
own appointed channel of communication with 
men.” In the Bible, God speaks to man, revealing 
his own nature, as active in history. In addition, a 
few subjects are discussed in their biblical setting, 
such as “Judgment and Salvation,” “The Witness 
of the Old Testament to Christ,” “The Word of 
Creation and Salvation.’ On the one hand, the au- 
thor accepts modern biblical scholarship, while, on 
the other, he follows the allegorical method of Old 
Testament interpretation as being more productive 
of spiritual values. The book wavers between liber- 
alism and dogmatism, between illumination and 
obscurantism. The incongruities cannot fail to be ap- 
parent to wide-awake students. The author derives 
edification from all parts of the Bible; the impreca- 
tory Psalms remind him that he himself deserves 
such calamities as are invoked but that God has 
graciously forgiven him. Joshua’s extermination of 
the Canaanites is at least an example of obedience to 
the supposed will of God. 

We read: “To say that the Bible contains the 
highest ideas about God which man can attain does 
not satisfy us. We do not want ideas about God, we 
want God.” It is true that we want God; but it is also 
true that American students are searching for ten- 
able ideas about God. This author would debar 
philosophical ideas of God not found in the Bible and 
not expressed in biblical terms—“the new divine lan- 
guage.” In view of the excellent and deservedly 
popular books written in the last ten years about 
the content and purpose of the Bible, it is difficult to 
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envisage usefulness for this book. Its best chapter 
is a practical appendix on “How To Run Bible® 
Study Groups.”—FLORENCE B. LovELL q 


SPARGO, JOHN WEBSTER. Juridical Folklore in Eng-) 
land, Illustrated by the Cucking-Stool. Durham 
Duke University Press, 1944. vii-+163 pages, 
$2.50. 
The title of this small volume is somewhat mis= 

leading. It is a curious monograph, the product of a 

intellectual hobby extending over a period of years, 

in which Professor Spargo has ransacked English’ 
borough and legal records, as well as many Conti-= 
nental sources, for evidence of the use of the cucking- 
stool or ducking-stool as an instrument of punish 
ment and reformation for scolding and obstreper- 
ous women and other disturbers of the public peace, 
He has dealt with the subject extensively from 
the standpoints of legal history, folklore, and philol- 
ogy and has accumulated a mass of digested ma- 
terial, from which an interesting and valuable book: 
might be written. 
Students of legal history especially will welcome) 
the thorough and discriminating presentation of- 
evidence in this restricted field, ranging all the way) 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the seventeenth century, | 
illustrating by a wealth of example the evolution of 

English common law out of the life of the people and) 

their rough-and-ready adaptation of the punish’ 

ment to the crime.—THomas Dopson. q 


STRANG, RutH. A Study of Young Children. Nash-" 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. 160) 
pages. $0.60. 


A leadership-training text for nursery and kin-) 
dergarten workers in the church school has been 
written by a skilled psychologist and educator. The 
fundamental principles of growth in the young) 
child are described, with many concrete illustrations; 
and the needed program of church experience is res 
lated to typical activities of the child in the hom 
and the neighborhood. Spiritual characteristics are 
made specific and are given in terms of daily living 
rather than in abstract religious terms. The book wilh 
sensitize parents and teachers to multiple opportu- 
nities for guiding growth. 

Miss Strang rejects indoctrination of young chile 
dren with religious verbalisms and portrays methods 
of developing joyful co-operative religious living: 
where growing insights and skills find satisfactio 
She recognizes that the idea of God is an inescapable 
element even in a young child’s environment; and, 
though it is difficult to guide the growth of the con-) 
cept, she shows how it may be developed with sig 
nificant associative experiences. The characteristic: 
of a successful teacher for young children are clearly 
stated, and the book is a fine addition to the field of 
leadership training.—ERNEsT J. CHAVE. 








